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Notices to Correspondents, &c. 


Rates, 


TOTTENHAM IN HIS BOOTS, 


Permit me to solicit the assistance of some of 
your numerous readers in reference to the vote 
given by my ancestor on some very important 

uestion in the Irish House of Commons, Charles 

‘ottenham, of Tottenham Green, in the county of 
Wexford, was elected one of the members for the 
borough of New Ross, in the same county, in 1727, 
in the first Parliament of George IT., and continued 
to represent that constituency until his death in 
1758. The designation above mentioned was be- 
stowed on him in consequence of a vote which de- 
cided the question at issue. Having been informed 
that the matter was of extreme importance, he rode 
some sixty miles to Dublin from his residence, and 
as the division was imminent, and likely to be very 
close, he rode direct to the House, without delay- 
ing to change his riding suit for uniform or full 
dress, which was then supposed to be necessary. 
He arrived at the critical moment, in his huge 
jack-boots and spattered over with mud, and gave 
his vote (which happened to be the casting one) for 
his country and against the Government. 

It has been a tradition amongst his descendants 
that he was fined the sum of 500/. for appearing in 
the House in his dirty boots. However that may 
Ay whole country rejoiced at his patriotic con- 


A painting by Pope Steevens, a well-known 
Trish artist, was made in 1749 of him in the act of 
descending the steps of the House of Commons, 
exhibiting his riding-dress, boots and whip in- 
cluded. This was engraved by Andrew Miller, 
and great numbers of the engravings were scattered 
through the country. Some few have been occasion- 
ally offered for sale, but, so far as I could ascertain, 
they have always brought a very high price. 

Strange to say, I have never been able, after a 
diligent search carried on for years, to discover 
the precise subject on which the vote was given. 
In Archdall’s edition of Lodge’s ‘Irish Peerage,’ 
1789, at p. 269 of vol. vii., it is stated that the 
question was “whether any redundancy in the 
Irish Treasury should there continue, or be sent 
into England”; and in his amusing ‘ Memoirs’ Sir 


P | Jonah Barrington improves on this statement, and 


gives the sum of 60,0001. as the precise amount 
of the surplus. I think that both Archdall and 
Barrington are wrong. The latter is well known 
to have drawn considerably on his imagination for 
facts, 

Long ago I carefully examined the Commons’ 
Journals, page by page, from the beginning to the 
end of the reign of George IT., and no such ques- 
tion is recorded there. I copied every division on 
every question during that whole period. Exclusive 
of three occasions, when the Speaker’s vote was 
given, there were but four divisions decided by a 
single vote, but the question of disposing of a sur- 
plus in the Treasury was not one of these. 

In Francis Hardy’s ‘ Life of Lord Charlmont,’ 
1812, vol. i. p. 76, a different account is given. 
He says, “ During Lord Carteret’s administration 
the strange attempt to continue the supplies for 
twenty-one years was defeated only by one voice”; 
and then in a note, “Colonel Tottenham, he de- 
serves to be recorded,” &c., and then he tells the 
story of the boots. In Warburton’s ‘ Annals of 
Dublin’ it is stated that this attempt was made in 
1729; and in the Commons’ Journals, vol. iii. 
p. 601, I found that a Committee had recom- 
mended the taxes to be granted to the Crown for 
twenty-one years on November 21, 1729. In the 
report on the question of the Committee of Ways 
and Means the taxes were approved of, but the 
“twenty-one years” was omitted. Warburton 
says, “This audacious attempt was defeated but 
by a majority of one,” but he does not name that one. 
It seems to me that the question was decided in a 
Committee of the whole House ; but committee pro- 
ceedings are not usually recorded in the Journals. 

Assuming that Hardy’s is the correct account, 
Why was the portrait already mentioned not painted 
for twenty years after the vote was given? The 
painting was made in 1749, but up to 1751 there 
was no surplus in the Irish Treasury. On De- 
cember 23, 1749, an Act was passed for oe 
70,0001. and 58,000/. of the National Debt, 
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for the payment of interest at 4 per cent. on 
250,000/., “ the balance then remaining due”; and 
on December 7, 1751, an Act was passed to pay off 
120,0002., and to pay interest on 117,500/., the 
balance then due. 

Subsequently there was a surplus, for it is stated 
in the ‘Earls of Kildare’ that James, twentieth 
Earl, and subsequently first Duke of Leinster, was 
prominent in his opposition to the repeated at- 
tempts of the English Government to lay hands on 
the Irish surplus. The late Duke of Leinster, then 
Marquis of Kildare, told me more than once that 
he never came across Boots’s name in the papers 
connected with the debates as to the surplus. 

The picture having been painted in 1749, the 
event which it commemorated must have taken 

between the election of 1727 and that year. 
have no opportunity here of referring to the 
— pamphlets of that period, but have little 
oubt that several of them or of periodicals contain 
remarks respecting the vote in question ; and 
sibly some of your readers may be able, and not 
less willing, to refer me to any of them which 
throw a light on this point, which may almost be 
called historical. L, Torrensam. 
Guernsey. 


THOMAS VICARY, 

As my repeated askings in ‘ N. & Q.’ for details 
of the life of this worthy of Kent and chief surgeon 
to Henry VIIT., Edward VI., Queen Mary, and 
Queen Elizabeth, have not drawn one single scrap 
of information from the readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ I 
think they may like to have the short sketch of 
Vicary’s life which my father and I are going to 
pat in part i. of our edition of the old surgeon’s 

Anatomie of the Body of Man’ (1548, from the 
unique copy of its reissue by the Bartholomew’s 
Surgeons in 1577), with its 250 pages of Appendix 
of Documents, a few examples of which have 
already appeared in‘N. & Q.’ I still hope that 
this sketch may lead to notices of Vicary yet un- 
known to us being sent. We shall not feel happy 
till we have got something out of that omniscient 
journal in which all students “inquire within upon 
everything,” and so seldom fail to get an answer:— 


“The first tidings of Vi (who was probably born 
between 1490 and 1500) are, that he was ‘a meane prac- 
tiser (had a moderate practise) at Maidstone,’ and was 
not a trained Surgeon, In 1525 he is Junior of the three 
Wardens of the Barbers’ or Barber-Surgeons’ Company 
in London. In 1528 he is Upper or first Warden of the 
Company, and one of the Surgeons to Henry VIIL., at 
201. a year. In 1530 he is Master of the Barber-Surgeons’ 
Company, and is appointed—in reversion after the death 
of Marcellus de la More—Serjeant of the Surgeons, and 
Chief Surgeon to the King. This Headship of his Pro- 
fession, Vicary takes in 1535 or 1536, together with ite 
yea, pay of 26/. 13s. 4d., and holds it (under Edw. VI, 

—_! and Q. Elizabeth) till his death in 1561 or 


1562. is the Paget of his great Tudor time. 


“ In 1536, a fresh Grant is made to Vicary of either his | sick poor 


old twenty 
gets from Henry VI beneficial lease for 21 years of 
the Rectory-house, tithes, &c., of the dissolved Boxley 
Abbey in Kent, close to Maidstone; and as he is a 
person of influence with the King, a rich Northampton. 
shire squire, Anthony Wodehull, who has an infant 
daughter, and is probably a patient of the chief Court 
Surgeon, appoints Vi as one of the Trustees of his 
Will (proved Oct. 11, 1542), with a view (no doubt) to 
the protection of his girl's property and person during 
her nonage, In 1541, as the acknowledged Head of his 
profession, Vicary is appointed the First Master of the 
newly amalgamated Companies of Barbers and Surgeons, 
and is painted—-with other Surgeons, Barbers, and Phy- 
sicians—by Holbein. In this 1541, he also gets a 
beneficial lease for 60 years,from Sir Thos. Wyat, the 
poet, of lands in Boxley, Kent, In 1542, he and his son 
William (also probably a Surgeon) are appointed 
Henry, Bailiffs of Boxley Manor, &., in Kent, wi 
yearly salaries of 10/. each. In Sept. 1546-7, Vicary is 
again Master of the united Company of Barbers and Sur- 
—_ In Dec., 1547, he marries his second wife, Alice 
ucke, 

“ In 1546-7, Henry VIII. handed over Bartholomew's 
(with other Hospitals, &c.) to the City of London, He 
gave it a small endowment (nominally 333/. odd) out of 
tumble-down houses, which he charged with pensions to 
parsons. The balance of the endowment was but enough 
to keep, as patients, ‘thre or foure harlottes, then being 
in chyldbedde.’ So the City set to work, raised 1,000. for 
repairs, fittings, &c., practically reopened the Hospital, 
for 100 patients, and, on 29 Sept., 1548, appointed Chief- 
Surgeon Vicary as one of the 6 new Governors of the 
Hospital to act with the 6 old ones, Vicary must soon 
after have become Resident Surgical Governor of the 
Hospital. He was reappointed annually; he is given 
the old Convent Garden in June, 1551; and in June, 
1552, is made ‘ one of the assistants of this house for the 
terme of his lyffe’ (extract oy Dr. N. Moore). He has3 
Surgeons under him, at 18/, (1549), and then 20/. = 
a year each. The Hospital finds him a Livery gown, 
repairs his house. He holds his appointment till his 
death, late in 1561, or early in 1562. That to him is due 

rt of the Hospital organization, and some of the beauti- 

ul unselfish spirit shown in the City ‘Ordre’ for Barts 
in 1552, we do not doubt. This ‘ Ordre’ no one can read 
without admiring. 

“ In Bept., 1548, Vicary was, for the fourth time, elected 
Master of the Barber-Surgeons. In 1548 too, he published 
his Anatomie—the first in English on the subject,—but 
whether this was after or before he was made a Governor 
of Barts, we cannot say. The book, though mainly tra- 
ditional, and not founded on actual dissections, was re- 

rinted by the Surgeons of Barts in 1577, with a few 
‘orewords ; and from the unique copy of that issue, the 
earliest now known, our reprint is made, with added 
head-lines and side-notes. Frequently supplemented, 
Vicary’s little Anatomie held the field for 150 years. (Un- 
luckily the see details of an Italian doctor in 


one of the add reatises, have been lately set down to 
Vicary.) 

“In 1553, Queen made a ial grant to Vicary 
of the Arrears of his Chief Court-Surgeons’ Annuity of 


261. 18s. 4d., which he came into in 1536, on De ls 
More’s death or tion. In 1554 he was appointed 


Surgeon to Mary’s husband, K. Philip; and in 1555, 
Philip and Mary re-granted to Vicary—his son William 
being doubtless then dead—the Bailiffship of the Manor 
of Boxley, &c., and the 2 Annuities of 101, which Henry 
VIIL. had granted to va and his son in 1542, Year 
by year Vicary quietly w 

at Barts, and 


orked on, doing his duty to the 
in the Barber-Surgeons’ Com- 


nds a ig or a fresh one, In 1539, Vicary 
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y. He had saved mo by March, 1557-8, to 
end his brother-in-law, Thos. Dunkyn, yeoman of St. 
Leonard's, Shoreditch, 100/., which he secures in favour 
of his nephew Thomas Vicary, of Tenterden, in Kent, 
clothier ; and possibly about this time he buys of Jn. 
Joyce a house and some land next to Boxley Church, in 
Kent, which he devises to his nephew Stephen Vicary, 
son of his brother William, late of Boxley. In Sept., 
1557-8, he is, for the fifth and last time, Master of the 
Barber-Surgeons’ Company. 

“On Jan, 27, 1560/1, Vicary makes his Will; and he 
probably dies late in 1561, or early in 1562, as the last 
payment to him of his Annuity of 20/. is in Sept., 1561, 
and his Will is proved by his widow on April 7, 1562. 
Where he is buried, we have not yet been able to find, 
Shortly before his death he was (says Mr. 8. Young) 
named in a Commission of Queen Elizabeth's to the 
Barber-Surgeons’ Company to press Surgeons for her 


military service.’ 
Percy Furniva.t. 


Tae MSS. or tae Paston Lerrers.—These 
most interesting letters were written from 1422 to 
1509 ; that is, during the long struggle between 
the houses of York and Lancaster. In addition 
to the original MSS. of many of those letters 
already printed, Messrs. Christie will offer for sale 
at their rooms on July 31 some which have never 
been published. The whole collection is divided 
into three lots, of which the first comprises 311, 
these being the 220 long-lost original letters and 
documents published by Sir John Fenn in his 
third and fourth volumes of the “ Paston Letters, 
in 4to, 1787-89,” together with 95 additional 
letters discovered-at Roydon Hall, Norfolk, in 1875, 
by the late Mr. Frere, and described by Mr. James 
Gairdner in the third appendix to his edition 
(1874) of the ‘ Paston Letters.’ Of these portions 
of the correspondence only six letters are missing. 
On the other hand; in the lot are four not men- 
tioned in Fenn’s or Gairdner’s editions. The 
second lot contains 59 letters written by or to 
various members of the Paston family, ranging in 
date from 1564 to 1700. The third lot consists of 
98 letters by or to Robert, Earl of Yarmouth (Sir 
Robert Paston, created Earl of Yarmouth by 
Charles II.) and his son William, the second Earl, 
between 1669 and 1685. A detailed description 
of these two series will be found in Horwood’s 
Report, vol. vii. pt. 1. They have not been printed. 

At the same time will be sold the Gawdy cor- 
respondence, a very important collection of 124 
letters dated from 1579 to 1616. In them men- 
tion is made of many very memorable occurrences 
which happened during that period. They are 


described in Horwood’s Report, vol. vii. pt. i, but | P®ts 


have not been published. 

There will be included in the sale the volu- 
minous Norris manuscript collections, relating to 
the county of Norfolk, MS. documents relating 
to the Priory and family of Bokenham (Bucking- 
ham), Sir John Fenn’s ‘ Repertorium Chiro-Typi- 
cum,’ containing more than 1,000 facsimiles of 


autographs, signs manual, &c., from Canute, 1017, 
to George I., 1714, and the “ Howard Papers,” a 
large collection of ancient documents and papers 
relating to the family of Howard and the Dukes 
of Norfolk. Rapa N. James. 


Brooke or Astiey.—Some time ago, while 
pointing out the discrepancies between the two 
accounts of the family of Brooke of Astley con- 
tained in Burke’s ‘ Peerage and Baronetage,’ and 
in the 1850 edition of the ‘Landed Gentry’ 
(CN. & Q.,’ 7" 8. iv. 87), I asked the question, 
**Who was Thomas Brooke, of Gray’s Inn and 
Wilmslow?” I have since seen the ‘Admission 
Register of Gray’s Inn,’ edited by Mr. Joseph 
Foster, and find that three persons only were ad- 
mitted to that society named Thomas Brooke, 
Brookes, or Brooks, namely :— 

1. Thomas Brooks, admitted 1556. 

2. Thomas, son and heir (sic) of Richard Brooke, 
of Norton, co, Chester, admitted 1629. 

3. Thomas Brookes, of Middlewich, co. Chester, 
gent., two years of Staple Inn ; admitted May 19, 
1677; called to the Bar May 18, 1683. 

As the first of these persons was admitted in 
1556, at least a century too early, and the second 
was of the Norton family, it follows that if there 
ever existed a Thomas Brooke, of Gray’s Inn and 
Wilmslow, he must have been one and the same 
with Thomas Brookes, of Middlewich. The addi- 
tion of the final s would be immaterial, for sur- 
names were not then written with much precision 
in the matter of spelling even by their owners. I 
should like to follow up this clue by a search in 
the registers of Staple Inn for the parentage of 
Thomas Brookes, of Middlewich, but I do not 
know where these registers are now to be found. 
The query of H. OC. F. on this subject does not 
seem to have been answered (‘N. & Q.,’ 6 S. xi. 
207). 

If Thomas Brookes of Middlewich and Thomas 
of Wilmslow were identical, Sir Bernard Burke 
has confused Thomas of Wilmslow with Thomas of 
Astley, for it is impossible that the latter, who was 
son of Richard Brooke and Margaret Charnock, 
his wife, could have entered at Staple Inn as early 
as the year 1675, for his maternal grandparents, 
Robert Charnock and Alice, his wife, were not 
married until 1649. Moreover, though I have not 
any record of the baptism of this Thomas Brooke, 
the Rector of Chorley has very kindly copied for 
me the following extracts from the registers of his 
ish relating to the baptism of three of the other 
— of Richard Brooke and Margaret Char- 
nock :— 

— son of Richard Brooke of Astley, christened 


Mabel, dau. of Richard Brooke of Astley, christened 
January, 1689, 
len , dau. of Richard Brooke of Astley, christened 
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Thomas Brooke is generally supposed to have been 
the youngest of the sons of Richard and Margaret 
Brooke, and so was probably born subsequently to 
1687, the year of his brother William’s baptism, at 
which date Thomas Brookes of Middlewich had 
for many years been a member of Gray’s Inn. 

Glad as I should be to know that a male de- 
scendant of the Brookes of Astley still exists, I 
think that it will turn out that Mr. Edward 
Brooke, of Pabo, Conway, &c. (whose pedigree is 
given in the last edition of the ‘Landed Gentry’ 
under “ Brooke of Wexham), is not a descendant 
of this family, as asserted by Sir Bernard Burke, 
but that his progenitor was the above-mentioned 
Thomas Brookes of Middlewich. 

In one point I find the ‘Peerage and Baronet- 
age’ is correct. Although for centuries the Astley 
estate belonged to the Charnocks, Sir Peter 
Brooke does seem to have owned it. Possibly 
the Charnocks, impoverished as they were by 
their loyalty to King Charles, may have sold this 
estate to Sir Peter with the understanding that on 
his death it should pass to his son Richard, the 
husband of Margaret Charnock. The unique col- 
lection of charters showing the descent of the 
manor, which Mr. Townley-Parker is said to pos- 
sess, would no doubt clear up this difficulty. At 
any rate in the Chorley registers there is the fol- 
lowing entry :— 

Peter Brooke of Astley, Knight, buried Dec, 3, 1685. 


In the church there is a long Latin inscription, in 
which the worthy knight is said to have been 
** Filius natu vigessimus sextus Thome Brooke de 
Norton in Comitat Cestrie Armig.” Astley seems 
to be a most interesting place, containing much 
old oak furniture. Has it ever been visited by 
any of the archzological societies ? 
H. W. Forsyta Harwoop. 
12, Onslow Gardens, 8.W, 


Ournere’s Vorace.—There is a passage about 
Ohthere’s voyage in /Zlfred’s translation of Orosius 
which has been curiously misunderstood. Dr. Bos- 
worth’s translation, p. 41, gives it thus :— 


“He chiefly went thither, in addition to the seeing of 
the country, on account of the horse-whales [ walruses]}, 
because they have very good bone in their teeth; of 
these teeth they brought some to the king; and their 
hides are very good for ship-ropes. This whale is much 
less than other whales; it is not longer than seven ells ; 
but in bis own country is the best whale-hunting: they 
are eight and forty ells long, and the largest fifty elis 
long ; of these, he said, that he was one of six who killed 
sixty in two days [i.¢., he with five others killed sixty io 
two days}.” 

Dr. Bosworth’s note is :— 


“ Every translator has found a difficulty in this 
sage, as it appeared impossible for six men to kill sixty 
whales in two days.” 


After which follows a discussion, sho the 
impossibility of the feat an 


The passage is printed in Sweet's ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Reader’; but no notice is taken of the difficulty, 
nor is any solution offered. 

The true answer is extremely simple—when you 
know it. Any one acquainted with the colloquial 
character of Anglo-Saxon narrative will, of course, 
easily see that the words “ of these” refer to the 
walruses, The preceding sentence is a mere paren- 
thesis. Ohthere was a practical man, and an honest, 
and knew what he was talking about. He tells us 
that the horse-whale is but seven ells, or fourteen 
feet long. Then he adds, parenthetically, “ but in 
my country, the real whales are ninety-six or one 
hundred feet long”; and then, continuing his 
narrative, “he said, that he with five others killed 
sixty of them in two days.” The A.-S. the’ra is 
best translated by “ of them,” as usual. 

Thus the whole difficulty utterly vanishes. I 
have no doubt whatever that six men could kill 
five walruses apiece in the course of the day, ata 
time when they could be found plentifully. Per- 
haps it could even be done now. A little pamphlet 
on ‘ Orosian Geography’ has just been published by 
W. & A. K. Johnston. It is written by J. McCubbin 
and D. T. Holmes, and gives a translation of the 
‘Voyages’ of Ohthere and Walfstan, with three 
illustrative maps. Watrer W. Sxear. 


or Hovses.—In a very curious 
little book I have lately fallen in with I find the 
following passages :— 

** Then lay at a minch-house in the road, being a good 
inne for the country; for most of the public houses I 
mett with before in country places were no better than 
ale houses, which they call here minch-houses.”’ 

** Gott to Lesmahago, which I found to be but a small 
village, but in it is a sort of inne or minsh-house of 
considerable note kept by a ffarmer of great dealings.” 

I have never met with the word minch or minsh 
before, nor can I find any one who has done so. It 
is not to be found in Jamieson. I do not think 
it is a Scots word, notwithstanding the conclusion 
of the first of the above extracts. Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q. throw light on the subject? I subjoin 
some particulars about the book: ‘ North of Eng- 
land and Scotland in 1704, Edinburgh, William 
Blackwood, 1818; only one hundred copies printed. 
The copy I have seen belongs to the Signet Library, 
and is inscribed, “ For Mr. David Laing from his 
Friend W. B.” I give here the publisher’s note :— 

“The following Journal is now first published from 
the original manuscript formerly in the possession of 
late Mr. Johnes, of Hafod, the well-known translator 
Froissart, Joinville, &c.” 

Nothing is known with regard to the author, but 
it appears probable that he was a Londoner. 
R. 


Edinburgh. 


Meanixe or Nore.—I do not think the sig- 
nification of the word “Nore” as a place-name has 
ever been discussed ; and as it would be interest- 
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ing if some light could be thrown upon its mean- 
ing, I have put together all the instances which I 
know or can find of its use. Of course I do not in- 
tend to imply that the signification is necessarily 
the same in all these cases :— 

1. The well-known part of the estuary of the 
Thames, containing the Nore sand-bank and light, 
a few miles to the north of Sheerness. . 

2. A river in Ireland which rises in Tipperary, 
flows through Queen’s County and Kilkenny, and 
joins the Barrow (formerly the boundary of the 
English pale) about two miles above New Ross. 

3. A cape (the Black Nore) on the coast of 
Somersetshire, about five miles from the mouth of 
the Avon. 

4, An eminence in Surrey, seven and a half 
miles to the south-east of Croydon (Bartholomew’s 
‘ Gazetteer of the British Isles’). 

5. The inhabitants of Knockholt (formerly more 
correctly spelt Nockholt), in Kent, call a piece of 
ground of the form of a sloping bank, on the 
southern side of the village towards Brasted, the 
Nore. This is not mentioned, so far as I am aware, 
in any book, but has come to my knowledge through 
an acquaintance with the locality. 

W. T. 

Blackheath. 


Dickens AnD Sir THEoporeE Martin. 
—I am not aware if your, or any of your readers’ 
attention has ever been called to the very close 
resemblance between the two stories ‘ Horatio 
Sparkins’ in the ‘Sketches by Boz’ (Charles 
Dickens), and Bon Gaultier’s tales ‘Country 
Quarters’ in Wilson’s ‘Tales of the Borders’ 
(Theodore Martin). Both stories relate how an 
aspiring young man, wishing to get into society, 
does so by deception, and how many foolish people 
court such impostors thinking them “high and 
noble.” I annex the concluding part of the two 
stories, to show the close similitude. In ‘ Horatio 
Sparkins’:— 

“ At length the vehicle stopped before a dirty-looking 
ticketed linendraper’s shop, with goods of all kinds and 
labels of all sorts and sizes in the window. ‘ Pray be seated, 
ladies, What is the first article ?’ inquired the obsequious 
master of the ceremonies of the establishment. ‘1 want 
to see some silks,’ answered Mrs, Malderton. ‘ Directly, 
ma'am, Mr. Smith! Whereis Mr.Smith?’ ‘ Here, sir, said 
a voice at the back of the shop. ‘ Pray make haste, Mr. 
Smith,’ said the M.C.; ‘ you never are to be found when 
you ’re wanted, sir.’ Mr,Smith, thus enjoined to use all 
possible despatch, leaped over the counter with great 
agility, and placed himself before the newly-arrived cus- 
tomers. Mrs. Malderton uttered a faint scream; Miss 
Teresa, who had been stooping down to talk to her 
sister, raised her head, and beheld—Horatio Sparkins/"’ 
In ‘Country Quarters ’:— 

“Some months afterwards Mrs. Cheesham and her 
daughter Emily entered one of the extensive drapery 
warehouses of Edinburgh to invest a portion of their 


capi 
place, ‘show these ladies that parcel of goods. A very 


superior article indeed, Eugene! Eugene!’ The ladies 
had good reason to remember the name ; and what was 
their surpriee on looking round to see the exquisite 
of Potterwell bending under a load of dress pieces.” 


Which story appeared first ? 
13, Doughty Street, W.C. 


Tzoa, 


Fietpine’s Daventer, Mrs. Montresor.— 
About a year ago an inquiry was made as to 
whether there were any living descendants of 
Henry Fielding, and in reply the querist was re- 
ferred to the peerages, where they appear under the 
“collaterals” of the Earl of Denbigh (7 S. iii. 
348, 432). The ordinary biographies tell us very 
little of the novelist’s private life; and although 
we have Fielding’s own assurance that the cha- 
racter of Sophia Western was intended to represent 
his first wife, and it is considered by some autho- 
rities that that of Amelia is a portrait of his second 
wife, some allowance must be made for the par- 
tiality of a husband, who, whatever may have 
been his faults, possessed a loving nature 
and a keen appreciation of the delights of 
home. A description of one of his daughters, 
which we owe to a contemporary pen, and 
in which we may perhaps trace the personal 
characteristics of Charlotte Craddock, will accord- 
ingly not be without interest. It occurs in that 
curious work Whitehead’s ‘ Original Anecdotes of 
the late Duke of Kingston and Miss Chudleigh,’ 
1792, p. 95. Miss Fielding was at the time a 
visitor at Pierrepoint’s Lodge, the duke’s seat in 
Surrey, together with her future husband, Col. 
Montresor, Governor of Tilbury Fort :— 

“ Miss Fielding was of a good stature, about twenty 
— of age, a sweet temper, and great understanding ; 

ut ina deep decline. She had been a visitor and com- 
panion to Miss C—— for some years, Col. Montresor, who 
was between fifty and sixty years old, paid his addresses 
to her: and ina few months afterwards they were married ; 
which so displeased Miss C—— that she never saw them 
after. If the Colonel had not married her, I believe she 
would never have got a husband ; being, poor lady, the 
colour of a ghost ; a mere skeleton, with such coughings 
and spittings as would have turned the stomach of a 
coal-heaver. Her uncle Sir John and Miss C—— were 
very intimate ; so much that she and the Duke seldom 
missed the examination of any felon brought before the 
magistrate.” 
An anecdote of Sir John follows, which would not 
accord with the taste of the present readers of 
‘N. & Q.,’ and I shall therefore pretermit any 
further quotation. W. F. Pameavx. 

Calcutta. 


Crowianp Appey.—In the Times of June 9 
a statement is made of the condition, nigh to total 
ruin, of Crowland Abbey. An architect is to be 
employed, and subscriptions are to be sought after. 
I hope if this is done that a committee of a very 
few well-selected common-sense folk may be. part 
of the intellectual machinery for the work. It 
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may be in many cases of valued old relics and 
landmarks that the perishable time has come, 
bringing the natural event (to men and things) of the 
inevitable passing away—it may also not have come 
to that. We rarely can see all that goes on behind 
the screen. What may be saved of valued old 
monuments, national landmarks, should, of course, 
be saved if money can doit. Otherwise, when of 
sufficient importance, a characteristic memento 
erected on the spot should take its place. In order 
that there may not be zeal without knowledge, I 
beg to refer your readers who are not acquainted 
with these matters to a letter in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, March, 1829, which refers to the fourth 
volume of Mr. Britton’s ‘ Architectural Antiqui- 
ties of Great Britain,’ &c., and to a few words 
more easily got at in the Penny a dia, art. 
Lincolnshire.’ RENDLE. 
P.S.—The reason why I am quick to note this 
matter in your authoritative pages is that as a 
people we are so often the victims of acrid contro- 
versies, and even of serious jobs in like cases, and 
— se and reasonable lover of antiquity gets dis- 
1 


Syear.—In the Spectator, June 2, 1888, p. 749, 
this word is mentioned as being a specimen of the 
wonderful English used by foreigners who write 
English dictionaries. In the same, June 9, p. 787, 
we are told it is still a good word in the modern 
Staffordshire speech. I give it, with its deriva- 
tion, in my ‘ Dictionary,’ because Shakespeare uses 
it thrice. 

It is worth while adding that the English Dia- 
lect Society’s glossaries show that it is known in 
Swaledale, Cleveland, Mid- Yorkshire, Holderness, 
Cumberland, &. Ray notes that in his time it 
was “in general use all. over England.” 

Water W. Sxear. 


Srampepe.—I fancy this “ Americanism ” (de- 
rived from the Spanish or Mexican estampeda) was 
not seen in English periodical literature until after 
the first battle of Bull Run, 1861. The poet Long- 
fellow’s much earlier use of the word may not have 
peen noticed in ‘N. & Q.’ In his ‘ Journal,’ under 
date December 28, 1846, the poet writes: “ There 
is a great ‘stampede’ on Parnassus at the present 
moment, a rushing to and fro of the steeds of 
Apollo. Emerson’s Poems, Story’s Poems, Reed’s 
Poems, Channing’s Poems, all in one month.” (See 
‘Life of H. W. Longfellow,’ by S. Longfellow, 
vol. ii. p. 107. G. Jutian Harvey. 

Cambridge, U.S. 


Soary Sam.—It is often asked why the late 
Bishop Wilberforce was called “Soapy Sam.” 
According to the writer of a chatty article on the 
bishop in the June number of Temple Bar, he got 
the sobriquet from his own initials as founder, 
and those of Alfred Potts, a first Principal, appear- 


ing on either side of a porch at Cuddesdon College, 
No one, however, saw how the words stood in 
combination (S O A P) till the bishop’s own 
quick eye detected it. During his great intimacy 
at court this name expanded into “ Windsor Soap.” 
Joun Sixes, 
50, Agate Road, The Grove, Hammersmith, W. 


‘Vice Versd.’—One of the books which have 
had a great run is ‘ Vice Versi.’ There is a tale 
from the same standpoint in G. W. Dasent’s 
‘Norse Tales,’ with the title of ‘The Husband 
who was to mind the House.’ It is stated to be 
“ reprinted by permission of D. Douglas, Esq., from 
‘Tales of the Norse.’” It is inserted by G. B, 
Tait in Jarrold’s ‘Empire Readers,’ Book III, 
pp. 25-7. Ep. MarsHatt, 


Woottetr ayp Bartotozz1.—So very little is 
known respecting the eminent engraver William 
Woollett, that I venture to send you the subjoined 
copy - an interesting letter addressed to Francesco 

ozzi:— 


Sir,—I have heard with great surprise that I lay under 
= displeasure, and, it wou’d be with great reason that 

should, was the Conduct with which I am charg’d, in 
the smallest degree true: but Sir, on the contrary I have 
allways regarded and spoken of you as the first Artist in 
this Kingdom : and so far from speaking disrespectfully 
of your abilities in drawing, it is a frequent expression of 
mine “I wish I could draw like Bartolozzi.” 

I find it has been represented to you that I have found 
fault with a design for a Fan that you exhibited last 
Year at the Royal Academy: In answer to which I 
positively declare that it is impossible I should express 
any dislike to a particular Drawing of so much Merit, 
when I am so great an Admirer of your works in general: 
my collecting Your prints, together with the testimony 
of every Artist of reputation with whom I am acquainted 
and have heard me speak of you, must sufficiently prove 
the opinion that I entertain of you as an Artist, and the 
Malignant Insinuations and aspersions of those persons 
that have imposed upon you must of course fali to the 
ground, this I am ready to prove to you by the evidence 
of Many if you will be so good as to inform me who are 
my Accusers, this I conceive I have a right to ask, in 
order to clear up my injured reputation, 

Wuh I am Sir 
great respect 
Your most Obedient Servant 
Jany. 24% 1781, Wa. 


Louis Facay. 


Wanrspite.—Many years correspondent 
asked (5" §. iv. 299) what = the meaning or 
derivation of warspite, adopted for the last two 
hundred years as the name of a ship in the Royal 
Navy. Another correspondent (p. 376) replied 
that it meant “simply the spite (malice or rancour) 
of war.” This seems a very unsatisfactory explana- 
tion of the strangely compounded word. I believe 
it to be a corruption of war-sprite. This was the 
name of Sir Walter Raleigh’s flagship. It was 
natural that his memory should be preserved by 
continuing the name to successive men-of-war. 
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The word would easily be corrupted into war- 
spite, and an error of this kind, once made, would 
be perpetuated. J. Drxon, 


Queries, 

We must correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Cuarman’s ‘ Att Foots’: “To......S: To. 
Watsincuam.”—My obliging friend Mr. R. F. 
Sketchley, librarian of the Dyce and Forster 
Libraries, tells me that this dedicatory address is 
stated to be found only in a copy in the possession 
of J. P. Collier, from which that gentleman printed 
a few copies for distribution. Might I ask, What 
has become of that copy? Was it sold after Mr. 
Collier’s death ; or did it depart this life with its 
possessor ? ask because, though it is possible 
that Chapman, as says this dedication, may have 
taken measures that his play should be pub- 
lished, it is certain that it was not printed from an 
author’s copy, but from a stage transcript; and 
not improbably from the transcript of a transcript. 
The book is, as regards its wording, accurately 
transcribed and printed as compared with the 
usual playbooks of the period ; but here and there 
there is verse printed as prose, and verse wrongly 
divided into overlong and shorter quasi-verse por- 
tions, such as no author would allow to be printed ; 
irregularities, however, which might occur in a 
prompter’s or other copy, where verbal accuracy 
was alone aimed at. Br. NicHoison. 


Curre or Crive Famity.—In the Harl. MSS. 
there are several pedigrees of the Cliffes of Cheshire 
and Shropshire, as well as of the family of the 
same name, but bearing different arms, settled in 
Essex. Of the latter a branch, I think, was estab- 
lished in Yorkshire. The name of the former 
family was generally spelt Cliffe, but is occasion- 
ally spelt Clyffe, Clive, or Clyve. It seems strange 
that the heralds should call the name Cliffe, while 
Lord Powis’s ancestors used Clive or Clyve in 
their wills. 

Some time since a friend told me that in the 
Journal of the Archeological Society, Taunton 
Division, it was stated that the Cliffe family were 
benefactors to the ancient Abbey of Old Cleeve, 
in Somersetshire. This abbey seems to be identical 
with that of St. Mary’s Redcliff. My friend thinks 
these Cliffes were also connected with Cliff-Pypard, 
in Wilts, I shall be obliged if any of your anti- 
quarian correspondents will supply me with infor- 
mation respecting these Cliffes. From them pos- 
sibly may have descended Anthony Cliffe, who 
made his will on April 16, 1573. He desires his 
body to be buried in the “ Church Haye” of Hewes, 
and among other legacies is one of 10s. to William 


Darbye, Parson of Pitneye, Hewes is evidently 
“Huish Episcopi,” and is the parish adjoining 
Pitney, both of them near Langport, Somerset- 
shire. When I visited them, about thirteen years 
ago, I found the registers did not extend back so 
remotely ; and I was assured that there were no 
Cliffes in either parish. Anthony leaves legacies 
to his “eldest brother,” John, and to John’s son 
Anthony and daughter Maudlin. He makes his 
wife Avise residuary legatee. 
Heyry L. Torrennam. 
Guernsey, 


George Hancer, Fourrn Baron 
—1l. What was the exact date of his birth? He 
died March 31, 1824, “aged seventy - three.” 
2. Where was he buried? 3. Is there any portrait 
of him in existence? Iam aware of the woodcut 
in the ‘ Life, Adventures, and Opinions,’ and of 
the frontispiece, after Reinagle, in the second 
edition of Hanger’s ‘To all Sportsmen,’ &c. 
4. Who was the Hon. George Hanger, who was 
gazetted an ensign in the 70th Foot on Sept. 29, 
1796 ? G. F. R. B. 


“ Opp-come-sHorts”: “TanTapLine Tarts.” 
—In an amusingly illustrated sheet song, dated 
1807, entitled ‘ The Odd Dealer,’ mention is made 
of “odd-come-shorts” and “tantadling tarts.” 
The compound seems to denote misfits in dress 
which had come into the dealer’s possession at 
odd times; but what is meant by “ tantadling 
tarts”? Ayprew W. Tuer. 

The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


H.—Can any of your readers give me any trust- 
worthy sources of information as to the origin of 
the mispronunciation of the letter h in English ? 
It seems to be a comparatively late phenomenon. 
In what author is the peculiarity first noticed ? 

Hersert A. Strona. 


JoNATHAN OLDFIELD, a travelling preacher, 
born at Uttoxeter in 1712, died in 1767. Is his 
name mentioned in any of the religious memoirs 
of the period? He is said to have suffered much 
hardship in his wanderings, and to have been put 
in the stocks as a vagabond. H. Wepewoop. 

31, Queen Ann Street, W. 


Newspapers.—Is there any list or bibliography 
of Scottish, and more especially Edinburgh, news- 
papers ? Where can I most readily obtain informa- 
tion respecting the dates of issue of Edinburgh 
newspapers, their politics, and when they were 
discontinued? At the British Museum the news- 
papers are not catalogued. I have seen Grant’s, 
and also Hunt’s ‘History of Newspapers.’ In- 
formation regarding periodicals of any sort, ancient 
or modern, published in Edinburgh, or sources of 


information, will prove acceptable to . 
J. W. Scorr. 

137, Lothian Road, Edinburgh. 
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Ranptz have in my posses- 
sion a book-plate which belonged to “Mr Randle 
McDonnell,” and was taken from an edition of the 
Spectator published in Dublin in 1753. The arms 
on it are: land 4, MacDonnell, quartering 2, Az., 
a buck’s head between three spur rowels (Dingwall); 
and 3, Gyrony of eight, or and sa(Campbell). The 
crest is placed over a viscount’s coronet, and the 
supporters of the Earls of Antrim are used. I 
am unable to find any MacDonnell who was 
entitled to uve those quarterings, and in reply to 
inquiries which I sale at the Irish Office of 
Arms, I have been informed that “No person 
could be entitled to use the supporters of the 
Earls of Antrim and a viscount’s coronet but 
Viscount Dunluce, the eldest son of the Earl of 
Antrim. No Viscount Dunluce that has existed 
was entitled to this coat. In fact, there is no 
authority on record for the armorial ensigns on the 
book-plate.” 

Who, then, can the owner of the book-plate 
have been? I shall be much obliged for any in- 
formation which will throw a vt on the subject. 

J. pe C. MacDonnz.t. 

Fairy Hill, Limerick, 


Exastic.—Is anything known of the history of 
this word (in any language) before 1651? In 
Pecquet’s ‘ Experimenta Anatomica,’ published in 
that year, elastica virtus denotes the “impulsive” 
force of the atmosphere, which, since the Torri- 
cellian discovery of 1643, has been recognized as 
the cause of the phenomena previously ascribed to 
“* Nature’s abhorrence of a vacuum.” The earliest 
English occurrence of the word that I have been 
able to find is in the translation of Pecquet, 1653. 
In Boyle’s ‘Spring and Pressure of Air,’ 1660, the 
author uses tical force as a well-known term. 
but apologizes for the expression “ elastical bodies” 
as a novelty of his own. So far as the evidence is 
known to me, the adjective was first employed to 
denote the expansive force of air or gases, its use 
with reference to solid or liquid substances being a 
later development. It would be interesting to 
know by whom and for what purpose the word 
was invented, whether it was first used in the dis- 
cussions raised by the Torricellian experiment, or 
whether, as might also be conjectured, its original 
use referred to the “ propulsive ” force developed 
in the explosion of gunpowder. I should be sur- 
prised to find that the word was older than the 
seventeenth century. Is it to be found in Galileo 
or in Descartes ? Henry wey. 

11, Bleisho Road, Lavender Hill, 8.W. 


Aton Castie, in StarrorpsHire, between 
Cheadle and Ashborne, is situated at the apparent 
termination of a romantic valley, about a mile 
long, in the bottom of which flows the Churnett. 
Tradition says it was demolished by the Parlia- 
mentary forces during the Civil War. Erfdwick, 


in his ‘ History of Staffordshire,’ mentions the 
founder of the castle and of Croxton Abbey 
(anothor noble ruin in the neighbourhood) to have 
been Bertrand de Verdun, temp. Henry II. It 
passed through several families by female heirs, and 
at length became the property of J. Talbot, first 
Earl of Shrewsbury, by right of his wife. It has 
remained in their family to the present time, a space 
of nearly four hundred years. If any of your corre- 
spondents can communicate any particulars of its 
history they will much oblige. 
E. A. Ricnarps. 
44, Bird-in-Bush Road, Peckham, 


A Nieut-cap Stratacem.—aA certain general 
is said to have saved his life by putting a night- 
cap on a lion’s head. Who was it that employed 
this stratagem ? James D. Burier. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Avex. Hamittoy.—I should be thankful for 
information as to the parentage and birth-place of 
this Sanscrit scholar, professor at Haileybury 
College, who died at Liverpool in _, o's 


VenaBies.—Can any of your readers inform me 
of the genealogy of Col. Robert Venables, who 
wrote the third volume of the ‘ Universal Angler, 
published in 1676, the first and second volumes 
being written by Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton? 
This Col. Robert Venables was imprisoned in the 
Tower in 1655, and was made Governor of Chester 
Castle in 1660. He died in July, 1687. Where 
was his residence in Cheshire ; and where was he 
buried? William and Abraham Venables sailed 
in the Friends Adventure for Pennsylvania in 
1862. Were these the sons of Col. Robert 
Venables ? A. Somervait. 

4, Cullum Street, E,C. 


Name or Porrrait.—I have an old portrait, 
with the inscription “ Aitatis suze 69,1708. Philo 
Piscator.” Can it be determined from the inscri 
tion whose portrait it is? Is the title “Ph 
Piscator” known to attach to any one whose age 
corresponds with the date? The coat of arms on 
the side opposite to the inscription is entirely torn 
off. Ep. 


Buivz Aprows.—It is said it was the fashion in 
Queen Anne’s day for tavern waiters to have blue 
aprons. Are there any pictures representing this, 
or literary papers illustrating it? 


C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Nevittz M.I. at Hicn Orrtey.—During the 
recent restoration of the ancient parish church of 
High Offley, in the county of Stafford, a fragment 
of a mural tablet was discovered behind one com- 
memorating, I believe, one of the Skrymshire 
family who formerly resided in the parish, om 
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which this portion of the original inscription re- 


Elizabeth his wife eldest daughter 

to St Henry Nevile of Billingbloore 

in the Covintie of Berks who depar- 

ted this life the 8» day of July 1655, 
I notice that H. C. F., at the reference ‘ Hampton 
Poyle’ (7 S. vy. 350), mentions “Sir Henry 
Nevill, of Pillingbere, within the parish of Walt- 
ham St. Lawrence, in the said county of Berks, 
Kant.” May I ask which is right, Billingbloore or 
Pillingbere ; whose wife was Elizabeth; and for 
information concerning Sir Henry Nevile, her 
father ? W. F. Marsu Jackson. 


Portucugse Revotvtion or 1640.—I find it 
stated in a genealogical history that during the 
revolution in Portugal in 1640 the Portuguese (or 
Lisbonites ?), pending the acceptation by the Duke 
of Braganza (crowned John IV.) of the crown 
of Portugal, elected a merchant of Lisbon, of Irish 
origin, named James Darcy, as their nominal king, 
ol that James Darcy bore the title of king for a 
few days between December 1 and 13, 1640. Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me if there is any 
foundation for this statement regarding the elec- 
tion of James Darcy; and where I can find a 
detailed account of the events connected with the 
revolution in question ? W. Darcy. 


Replies. 


“ PRIMROSE PATH.” 
(7™ 329, 390.) 


I cannot help N. M. anp A. to an earlier example 
than Shakespere’s; but surely there is no necessity. 
Every one feels the beauty and correctness of the 
imagery. The primrose is so exactly the right 
flower where Shakespere has put it that no other 
would have done so well. The primrose is the 
“first-born child of Ver,” peculiarly marking the 
youth of the year. It is ‘‘the rathe Primrose,” 
which is not only “ Merry Springtime’s harbinger,” 
but it is “the rathe primrose that forsaken dies.” 
“The pale primrose”—“ that peeps beneath the 
thorn.” That element of pathos as well as beauty 
has been recognized by many poets. The primrose 
excites altogether different feelings from the brisk, 
perky, cheerful daisy, so much admired by Chaucer, 
“these flowers white and red,” which he said 
“softeneth all my sorrow.” 

“Why primose path”? Primroses almost always 
do seem to grow on banks, and by paths and along 
foot-ways in woods and copses, and in shady retired 
places likely to be chosen by amorous youth. They 
love shade and retirement. No doubt Shakespere 
had seen many such primrose paths; and it was those 
he had in his mind’s eye when he wrote the passage, 
and not the representation of hell on some old church 
wall with streaks of green and brown for roads and 


fields, dotted with yellow paint for flowers. What 
a horrid fancy! If no poet before Shakespere had 
used the primrose in his sense, nor made it typical 
of youth, love and tenderness, smiles and tears, 
many have done so since. Its attributes are now 
fixed for all time ; and I think I may venture to 
say that the greatest poet would now be unable to 
make it typical of anything different from the sense 
it acquired (or had) during the first half of the 
seventeenth century. Were I to pursue this sub- 
ject ever so long, more could not be said than is 
contained in the two following beautiful lyrics by 
Herrick. He would have had no difficulty as to 
where Shakespere got his idea from, I imagine. 


Aske me why I send you here 

This sweet Infanta of the yeere? 
Aske me why I send to you 

This Primrose, thus bepearl’d with dew ! 
I will whisper to your eures, 

The sweets of Love are mixt with tears. 


Ask me why this flower do’s show 
So yellow-green, and sickly too ? 
Ask me why the etalk is weak 
And bending, (yet it doth not break ?) 
I will answer, These discover 
What fainting hopes are in a Lover. 
Herrick, p, 243. 
To Primroses fill’d with morning-dew, 
Why doe ye weep, sweet Babes ? can Tears 
ak griefe in you, 
ho were but borne 
Just as the modest Morne 
Teem'd her refreshing dew ? 
Alas you have not known that shower, 
That marres a flower ; 
Nor felt th’ unkind 
Breath of a blasting wind ; 
Nor are ye worne with yeares ; 
Or warpt, as we, 
Who think it strange to see 
Such pretty flowers (like to Orphans young), 
To speak by Tears, before ye have a Tongue. 


Speak, whimp’ring Younglings, and make known 
he reason, why 
Ye droop, and weep ; 
Is it for want of sleep ¢ 
Or childish Lullabie 
Or that ye have not seen as yet 
The Violet? 
Or brought a kisse 
From that Sweet-heart to this? 
No, no, this sorrow shown 
By your teares shed, 
Wo'd have this Lecture read, 
That things of greatest, so of meanest worth, 
Conceiv’d with grief are, and with teares brought 
forth. Herrick, 1648, pp. 117-8. 
Lest some deeply-read person should haste to 
inform me of certain lines by a Lake-poet on the 
primrose, I may remark that he correctly describes 
it as growing on “a river’s brim,” by which there 
would most probably be “a path.” R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire, 


The from Ebenezer Jones, introduced 
by N. M. anv A. in their reply about the ‘Primrose 
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Path,’ will be found in his ‘ Studies of Sensation 
and Event,’ London, 1879, p. 185, under the head- 
ing, “ When the World is burning,” “ Stanzas for 
Music.” The lines had previously appeared in 
Ainsworth’s Magazine, January, 1845. They are 
not in the first edition of E. Jones’s ‘Poems’ (a 
rare volume), as that was published in 1843. The 
reference to “limnings on church walls” is very 
ingenious, and will be the more satisfactory if the 
“ existing examples” alluded to by the writers are 
pointed out. W. E. Bucktey. 


Lirtts Sommer or Sr. Luxe (7™ v. 507). 
—aA recurrence of warm weather of a milder kind, 
the duration of which is usually about ten days or 
a fortnight, takes place nearly every year in the 
middle of October; and as the 18th of that month 
is St. Luke’s Day, this is generally called by us 
St. Luke’s summer. In America the same thing 
is experienced, and is there called the Indian 
summer. It would be interesting to ascertain, if 
possible, the earliest use of the expression. It is 
not likely to be very old, since before the reforma- 
tion of the calendar St. Luke’s Day in England 
corresponded to what is now the 29th of October, 
whereas the warmer weather usually occurs about 
the middle of that month, near the time when St. 
Luke’s Day is now kept. Of course, in countries 
where the Gregorian calendar was observed from 
the beginning, St. Luke’s Day (the 18th of October) 
corresponded to the same time with t to the 
seasons as it does now from the year 1582. Be- 
tween then and 1700 that day corresponded astro- 
nomically in England to the present 28th of 
October, from 1700 to 1752 (when the Gregorian 
reckoning was accepted here) to the 29th of that 
month. W. T. 

Blackheath. 

(Mr. E, H, Coneman points out that the subject was 
fully discussed in the 1", 4%, and 5t» under various 
titles, A mass of correspondence on the subject which 
has reached us becomes thus superfluous. } 


Patm Sunpay (7 §. v. 408).—This has been 
discussed several times in ‘N. & Q.’ See 1* S. 
ii. 68; 4" iii. 553; iv. 286; 5" vii. 260; 
S. x. 329 under heading “Fig Sunday,” and 
the last under “‘ Fig Friday.” The custom, so far 
asa from the above communications, prevails 
in the counties of Bedford, Buckingham, Hertford, 
Northampton, Oxford, Wilts, and North Wales. 
Hone, in his ‘ Year Book,’ p. 1593, has :— 

“ Palm Sunday. At Kempton, in Hertfordshire, five 
miles from St, Albans, it hath long been—and for aught 
the writer knoweth still is—the custom for the inhabit- 
ants, ‘rich and poor, great and small,’ to eat figs on the 
Sunday before Easter, there termed ‘ Fig Sunday,’ when 
it is also usual for them to ‘ keep wassel,’ and make merry 
with their friends, A dealer in groceries, resident at 
Kempton, affirmed to me from bis own lengthy observa- 
tion, that more figs are sold in the vil the few days 
previous than in all the year beside. 1 am not aware 


that any similar usage is in existence, neither can I form 
any probable conjecture illustrative of ite origin.” 

As the narrative of the withering of the barren 
fig-tree follows immediately after the account of 
the triumphal entry into Jerusalen (St. Matth. xxi, 
St. Mark xi.), which is commemorated upon Palm 
Sunday, it seems to be most likely that the two 
events were connected in popular estimation, and as 
a good tree is known by its fruits, so the devout 
provided themselves with figs,as a sort of symbolical 
evidence of their own productiveness of good works. 

W. E. Bucxtey. 


Epwarps Famity (7" §. v. 349, 472).—It may 
be well to place upon record in ‘N. & Q.’ the 
annexed extract anent the author of the ‘ Canons 
of Criticism,’ from the Admission-book of Lincoln’s 
Inn :— 

“Thomas Edwards, t., gon and heir of Thomas 
Edwards, late of Lanett Ben, Esq., deceased, admitted 
3 March, 1720. 

Mr. Tho, Edwards has a certifycate from Grayes Inne, 
-_ he was admitted of that society y* 24 of No, 

715.” 
Danie 

31, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, 


Ayprew Brice axp Lorp 

448).—In ‘The Thespian Dictionary ’ (1802) it is 
stated that Thomas King (s.v.),— 
“in 1766, by his performance of Lord Ogleby (‘The 
Clandestine Marriage ’) reached the summit of his reputa- 
tion. His exhibition of this character was totally different 
from that in which Mr. Garrick had conceived and 
intended to have represented it. On hearing Mr, King’s 
rehearsal of it, however, he declared himself satisfied 
with it, and encouraged him to expect, what he after- 
wards received, the universal applause of every spectator. 
The tremulous, feigned voice which Mr. King adopted 
has been said to be an imitation of a very 


printer at Exeter.” 
J. F. Mansereu. 

Liverpool. 

Cartsprain v. 329).—Halliwell gives 
‘€ Catsbrain, a kind of rough clay mixed with stone, 
West”; but the appellation is more probably 
derived from a Kate’s Burn, +.¢., 
Kate’s Brook. R, 8. 


IS THICKER THAN WATER” (3° §, iii. 
367; xi. 34, 103, 163).—This proverb has not only 
not come into use in English in modern times, as is 

inted out, but it is not even confined to English. 

he same sentiment is to be found in other lan- 
. Thus the Germans say, “ Blut ist dicker 
als Wasser”; and the Swiss, “Bluet isch nid 
Wasser” (“Blood is not water”). In Icelandic, 
Swedish, Danish, and Norwegian the mode of ex- 
pression is somewhat different, and runs either 
“ Blood is never so thin that it is not thicker than 
water,” or “ That blood is thin which is not thicker 
than water.” The Italians have another way of 
putting it, and say, “Il sangue non fi mai acqus, 
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“Tl sangue non é acqua,” or “ L’ acqua lava, e il 
sangue stringe”; whilst in Italian dialects (in 
which the saying seems to be common), in a 
Spanish dialect, and in the Swiss Romance dialects 
we find either “ Blood is not water,” “ Blood fouls, 
and is not the same as water,” or “does not (or 
cannot) become water.” See ‘Sprichworter der 
Germanischen und Romanischen Sprachen,’ by 
Ida and Otto von Diiringsfeld, Leipzig, 1872, i. 
§ 252; and Giusti, ‘Proverbi Toscani,’ p. 197, 
Malta, 1874. F. Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


“Srrawsoots” anp “ Virgin Mary’s Guarp” 
(7™ §. v. 307, 395).—Maria of Austria lived 1503- 
1558. Of course this is not the person referred to 
by Mr. Rayner, as the first colonel of the 7th 
Dragoon Guards was Ligonier (1720-1749). I 
think, however, it was in some foreign service that 
the name “Virgin Mary’s Guard” was acquired. 
Does Mr. Rayner mean Maria Louisa, wife of 
Napoleon I., who in her flight was attended by 
some 700 men in 1814? If so, were the 7th 
Dragoon Guards deputed to this service? This, 
of course, was in the reign of George III.; but I 
have always understood that the name arose in the 
reign of George II., and, if so, the meal has not 
yet been bolted to the bran. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


With all due deference to your correspondents, 
I venture to suggest that the real cause of the 
iquet “Strawboots” being applied to the 7th 
D.G. is as follows. Such was the stupidity of 
some batch of recruits, not even knowing their 
right foot from left, that the drill instructor caused 
a wisp of hay to be bound round one leg, and a ditto 
of straw round the other, and instead of saying 
“Right,” “Left,” the word of command was 
“Hay boot,” “Straw boot,” hence the regiment 
got the nickname of “Strawboots.” This I 
elicited by a query in the Broad Arrow, Novem- 
ber, 1886, when it was fully answered by one sign- 
ing himself Cheval Noir” (another sobriquet, “The 
Black Horse,” from the facings of that gallant 
corps) to above effect. Since then I questioned an 
old sergeant of the regiment, who gave the same in- 
formation. ‘Cheval Noir” at the same time re- 
ferred me for confirmation to several old officers of 
“The Black Horse”—*“ Ligoniers,” as formerly 
named. I am glad of information as to why they 
were called “ Virgin Mary’s Guard,” though I con- 
fess I do not see any connexion between the Arch- 
Duchess of Austria and the Virgin 


“Ex pepe Hercurem” §. v. 367).—See 
1" S. iii, 302, 380, 457. 
P. J. F. Gaytittoy. 


Taking Mr. Marsa t to be correct in saying 


that there is no classical authority for the words 


‘*Ex pede Herculem,” I hazard the guess -~ 
that they may have originated in some one’s mi 
from the rather similar sound of the words “ Ex- 
pende Hannibalem,” which do occur in J — 


or Gzorce I. v. 488).— 
Having embarked at Greenwich on June 3, 1727, 
for Hanover, King George I. died at Osnaburg in 
the night between the 10th and 11th, having landed 
at Vaert on the 7th of that month. An account 
given in 1775 states that 


“he arrived at Delden on the 9th inst., about eleven 
o'clock at night, inall appearance in perfect health. He 
eat his eupper pretty heartily, and among other things 

art ofa melon. Setting out about three next morning, 

e had not travelled above two hours before he felt some 
griping pains, and being come to Linden, where his dinner 
was provided, could eat nothing; whereupon he was let 
blood and had such remedies as were thought proper to 
give him. Being desirous to reach Hanover [spelt with 
one 7 at this date; see query at same reference) he bid 
his people drive on with all speed, and falling into a kind 
of doze in his coach, he remained in that condition in the 
arms of a gentleman that was in the coach with him, 
to whom, as it was reputed, he said in French, ‘Iam a 
dead man.’ About ten at night he arrived at the Duke 
of York’s palace at Osnaburg, where he was let blood in 
the arm and foot to no pu , for his lethargy in- 
creased, and he died about midnight,” 


On June 14 a messenger brought advice to Sir 
Robert Walpole at Chelsea, ‘“‘about three in the 
afternoon,” that His Majesty died as above. Sir 
Robert thereupon 


“ went to Richmond and communicated this intelligence 
to their Majesties and attended them from Richmond to 
Leicester House. Inthe night between the 3¢ and 45 
September, 1727, the Corpse of the late King was delivered, 
without ceremony, at Osnaburg, into the hands of the 
present King of Great Britain's officers and conducted 
to the frontiers by a detachment of the Duke of York 
and Bishop of Osnaburgh’s life guards, who were there 
relieved by a detachment of the regiment of dragoons of 
Wenden, which guarded the procession two nights; after 
which it was escorted by a detachment of dragoons of 
the regiment of Pont Pietin as far as the plain between 
Able and Limmer, where fifty of the Life Guards received 
it at midnight and conducted it to Hanover, arriving 
about one o'clock before the gate of Callemberg. The 
Baron von Gertz, governor of the Castle, had the direc- 
tion of the funeral,” 


An account is then given of the order of pro- 
cession, which concludes :— 


“It being fair time with them, and consequently many 
strangers in the town, 1000 men of the garrison were 
ordered to be under arms till two o’clock to prevent dis- 
orders. Part of those troops stood in lines and presented 
their pieces while the body coach was passing by. Not- 
withstanding the unseasonable time of night when the 
burial was performed, there was a great concourse of 
people from all parts to see this last honour paid to 
their late Sovereign,” 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


It appears from the Daily Courant of July 17, 
1727, that the king had given orders by a codicil 


to his will that if he should happen to die in Ger- 
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many he should be buried at Hanover, and that 
preparations were being made to transport 

“his Majesty's Corpse, which will be brought into this 
City after Midnight, to be deposited without ceremon 
in the Tomb of his Ancestors, according to his Majesty's 


Intention.” 
G. F. R. B. 


Lord Stanhope says, “ His interment took place 
at Hanover, in the vault of his ancestors” (‘ His- 
tory,’ ii. 116). Epwarp H. Marsma.t, M.A. 

Hastings. 


{Other contributors are thanked for replies. ] 


Bett Lecenp at Braites: Witiiam Founpor 
(4™ 8S, v. 407).—Some years ago, in dealing with 
this subject, allusion was made by Mr. Etua- 
COMBE to the stamp discovered on various medieval 
bells bearing the name of “ William ffoundor,” and 
an attempt was made at that time to trace this 
person and fix his identity, but, as it would seem, 
without any positive result. Lately, in referring 
to the fourth volume of Mr, Selby’s Genealogist, I 
came across two entries of grants made at the close 
of the fourteenth century, which appear to throw 
some light on the subject. The first deed, 16 
Richard II. [1393], sets out that Ralph atte 
Swyche, citizen of London, transfers to Stephen 
Sedar two messuages and three shops in the parish 
of “St. Botulphe extra Algate.” The witnesses 
are Robert Boreford, Wm. atte Wode, Wm. Dawe, 
founders, Tho, Clere (or Clerc), Stephen Lalleford, 
and others, The second grant bears date 18 Richard 
IT, (1395), and appears to have reference to the 
same property, which is conveyed by Stephen 
Sedar to Jobn atte Lee. The witnesses in this 
instance are William Foundor, Stephen Lalleford, 
and others. Seal, a letter I crowned. 

This last fact of the seal has some importance, 
as in a rubbing of the inscription on the Brailes 
bell, obligingly sent me by the vicar, I observe 
that all the capitals are crowned. It should be 
added that the notices of the deeds are given on 
p. 104 of the Genealogist, published last year. 

Wa. Unperaitt. 


Jarvis’s ‘Dow Quixote’ 8. v. 508).—As 
the latest of the many translators of ‘ Don Quixote,’ 
thaps I may be permitted to reply to Mr. 

UCHIER’S note and query. 

In Don Quixote’s famous description of the 
pagan hosts (in c. 18, part i.) “los Etiopes de 

oradados labios” means nothing else than “the 
Ethiopians with bored (or pierced) lips,” and is 
so rendered by every English translator, excepting 
only Jarvis and Smollett. Horadado is the past 
participle of horadar, to pierce. 

Mr. Bovucuter’s opinion of the passage in which 
the phrase occurs is shared by many critics, native 
and foreign. For beauty and vigour of language 
it has been compared with the most celebrated 
pieces of description in ancient authors, with the 


catalogue of the ships in the ‘Iliad,’ and the 
enumeration of the allies of Turnus in the ‘ AZneid.’ 
I have myself, in a note to the passage, paralleled 
it with Milton’s grandly rolling lines. Nor is the 
language of Cervantes put into the mouth of Don 
Quixote less to be admired because it is a burlesque 
on the rodomontades in the books of chivalries, 
In Spain the passage, as a model of sonorous, 
mellifluous Castilian has become a locus classi 
which no English translator can ene to parallel 
in our “ hissing, spluttering, guttural,” over-con- 
sonanted tongue. H. E. Warts. 


“ Horadados” seems clearly to have the significa- 
tion given it in the editorial note. So horadar 
(Lat, perforare) in Diego Gracian’s ‘ Plutarch’s 
Morals,’ p. 74, “ horadaronles los cuerpos punzan- 
dolos con unas dagas y punzénes”; and the word 
itself occurs in Inca Garcilaso’s ‘Comentarios 
Reales,’ i. 22, “ trahian las orejas horadadas,.” The 
rendering “swollen” arose probably from a con- 
fusion between hinchado and the word (which in 
ductus literarum it somewhat resembles) 

do. 


Recorps or Occupation 1n Locat 
Names (7 §S. iv. 1, 90, 134, 170, 249; v. 9): 
Wares, Yorxsuire (7" 8S, v. 328, 478).—In view 
of the keen discussion in ‘N. & Q.’ on the first 
head, Mr. Davis would have done well to give 
references in support of his opinion on the second. 
I venture to ask him to do so, and at least to tell 
us how far back he can trace the name, and what 
was the form of it when it first emerges upon 
record. 

Under the first heading, a suggestion thrown 
out by me (7" S. v. 12) for charter evidence has 
not produced any. I have myself accidentally 
come upon matter of moment to this question, not 
noted, so far as I know, elsewhere, though I confess 
my knowledge of the literature of this great feud 
is very limited. Let me premise that in the laws 
of a country, as well as in the legends, language, 
and physical characteristics of its people, history 
to some extent traces itself. Thus the early laws 
of Scotland are full of Celtic terms and usages, 
and the conflict between Celtic and English in- 
fluence is more plainly recorded there than any- 
where else. Can Celtic influence be traced in the 
English laws in force before 1066? And do these 
laws contain any evidence of the intermixture of 
races in the same localities? The full answer to 
this question is far beyond my powers ; but the 
following notes from the ‘ Ancient Laws and In- 
stitutes of England’ partly answer it. 

In the ordinance respecting the somewhat mys- 
terious Dunsetas, the provision for lawmen, six 
of them English and six native, probably refers to 
disputes between Celt and Saxon, each living 
within his own border, and does not necessarily 
imply any intermixture of the one race in the 
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recognized territory of the other. See vol. i., 
* Ancient Laws’ (Record Commission), O. D. 9. 

But a higher importance attaches to a clause 
in the Northumbrian Priests’ Laws, by which a 
person accused of the practice of any heathenship 
was bound to clear himself by the oath of com- 
purgators, partly his kinsmen and partly native 
strangers. “If a king’s thane make denial then 
let xii be named to him and let him take xii of his 
kinsmen and xii Waller-wents, and if it fail then 
let him pay lah-slit x half-marks.” See vol. ii., 
* Ancient Laws,’ N. P. L. 51. 

The Waller-wents (paller-pente in the original 
A.-8.) are explained in Thorpe’s glossary to the 
‘Ancient Laws’ to be the Celtic inhabitants, the 
men of Cumbria. It would therefore seem that 
here we have express recognition of Celt and 
Saxon not only living together in peace, but also 
acting side by side in the administration of Eng- 
lish law by the then all-prevailing mode of com- 
purgation, and that, too, at a period when the 
difference of race was distinctly acknowledged. 
It may, perhaps, be contended that the regu- 
lation I have quoted was merely for the border 
line; but it seems to me to be a fair inference 
that it was a law throughout the whole king- 
dom of Northumbria, and that it points to the 
practicability of getting a mixed jury, or body of 
compurgators, in any part of that kingdom. Such 
would seem to be the view of Hallam, who, in his 
‘Middle Ages’ (ch. viii, middle of part i, in 
Maurray’s reprint, p. 511), translating Waller-wents 
as “British strangers,” refers to them as being 
‘the original natives, more intermingled with 
their conquerors, probably, in the provinces north 
of the Humber than elsewhere.” 

Gro, Nzitson. 


Anctent Views or THE Zoprac (7 §, v, 406). 
—Miss Rolleston’s ‘ Mazzaroth’ (Rivingtons) con- 
tains diagrams of the Planisphere of Denderah and 
of the Zodiac of Esneh, with this remark in the 
addenda :— 

“T have lately got seven Indian zodiacs in a Bengal 
almanack, none older than Abraham, none Egyptian, 
but ancient Chaldean Astronomy...... I have not written 
yet what I see in them, fixing the origin of these and 
probably of all Sanscrit Astronomy to about the time of 
Abraham. Cancer is there, no Scarabzeus,” 

Marray says that it is remarkable that in the 
zodiacs of Denderah and Esneh the sign Cancer is 
represented by a scarabseus, not a crab (‘ Hand- 
book of Egypt,’ p. 387). A. A. 


Faste or THE Dogs tHE Kire (7" §, v. 
387).—What is the reference to Warton? In his 
critical examination of the ‘ Knight’s Tale’ (‘ Hist. 
of English Poetry,’ section xii.) he does not men- 
tion this passage. La Fontaine has a similar fable 
under the title of ‘L’Huitre et les Plaideurs’ 
(Book ix. Fab. 9), for which he seems to be in- 


debted to Jac. Regnerius, ‘ Apologi Pheedrii,’ &c., 
Divion., 1643, 12mo., pt. i. f. 21; or Gratianus 
a Sto. Elia, p. 7,8; or to the ‘ Democritus Ridens.,’ 
Amstel., 1655, 8vo., p. 217; or to Eutrapel, ‘Contes 
et Discours,’ Rennes, 1603, 8vo.,c. '7; or to Arlotto 
Mainardi, ‘ Facezie,’ &c., Firenze, 1568, 8vo., p. 97. 
The same subject is treated by Boileau, Ep. 2, 
& PAbbé des Roches, vers. 41 et seg.; and by 
Moreau de Mautour, ‘Fables Nouvelles, &c., 
Paris, 1685, 12mo., 15, All these references are 
given by M. Robert in his ‘ Fables Inedites,’ &c., 
Paris, 1825, 2 vols., 8vo., vol. ii. p. 218. One of 
a like character is also in Ogilby’s ‘Fables of 
sop,’ London, 1651, 4to., Fable 6, ‘The Battaile 
of the Frog and Mouse,’ wherein the “ Kytish 
Prince” 
down like swift lightning stoops, 

And seiz’d both champions mauger all their troupes, 
M. Robert has prefixed to his edition an ‘ Essai 
sur les Fabulistes qui ont precédé La Fontaine,’ 
which contains a notice of all the early collections 
of fables, in some of which perhaps there may be 
the fable to which Warton refers. Otherwise, may 
not Chaucer have invented it? Aisop, as edited 
by De Faria (Florence, 1810), Babrius, and Syn- 
tipas, have no such fable. Many of the medizval 
collections are very rare, and must be sought in 
public libraries, W. E. 


I very much question the existence of such a 
fable as that to which Pror. Sxeat alludes. In 
the first edition of the collected works of Chaucer 
(1532) the passage runs thus :— 

We atryven as dyd the hou’des for y* bone 

That faughte al day and yet her p’te was non 

Ther cam a cur while y‘ they wer so wroth 

And bare away the bone from hem bothe. 
I think it far more probable that a third dog 
“bare away the bone” than a bird should avail 
itself of the quarrel. 

While alluding to Chaucer, I should like to ask 
whether any reason can be given why Thynne, the 
editor of the above-mentioned edition, should have 
omitted the ‘Preces de Chauceres’ at the end of 
the Parson’s tale, more especially as I am kindly 
informed by Prof. Hales that they are given in all 
the ancient MSS. C. Lezson Prince, 


In Roger L’Estrange’s ‘ Fables,’ the fable, which 
is classed by him (perhaps without reason) as by 
£sop, concernsa lion, a bear, and a fox. L’Estrange, 
in his comments on the fable, alludes to the old 
proverb, “ While two dogs are fighting for a bone 
a third runs away with it.” This is very like the 
passage in Chaucer. L’Estrange, in his remarks, 
also says, “ But then comes the kite or the fox in 
the conclusion”; and this seems to show that he 
knew two different versions of the fable. 

E. Yarpiey. 


Prayer §, v. 508).—The best-known 
instance of the use of this prayer is probably to be 
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found in Dr. William King’s ‘ Anecdotes of His 
Own Times’ (1818), pp. 7-9 :— 

“In 1715 I dined with the Duke of Ormonde at Rich- 
mond, We were fourteen at table. There was my Lord 
Marr, my Lord Jersey, my Lord Arran, my Lord Lans- 
down, Sir William Wyndham, Sir Redmond Everard, and 
Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester. The rest of the com- 
pany I do not exactly remember. During the dinner 
there was a jocular dispute (I forget how it was intro- 
duced) concerning short prayers, Sir William Wyndham 
told us that the shortest prayer he had ever heard was 
the prayer of a common soldier just before the battle of 
Blenheim, ‘O God, if there be a God, save my soul, if I 
have a soul.’ This was followed by a general laugb...... 
Atterbury, seeming to join in the conversation, and apply- 
ing himself to Sir William Wyndham, said, ‘ Your prayer, 
Sir William, is indeed very short: but I remember an- 
other as short, but a much better, offered up likewise by 
a poor soldier in the same circumstances, “0 God, if in 
the day of battle I forget Thee, do Thou not forget me!”’ 
This, as Atterbury pronounced it, with his usual grace 
and dignity, was a very gentle and polite reproof, and 
was immediately felt by the whole company. And the 
Duke of Ormonde, who was the best bred man of his 
age, suddenly turned the discourse to another subject,” 

C. E. Dosis. 

Oxford, 


No such prayer, I think, ever “came into use.” 
The words were an ejaculation of Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow, uttered at the time when he and Pitt 
and the e sudden recovery of King George 
Watrorp, M.A. 


7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Lord Astley, before he charged at the battle of 
Edgehill, made this short prayer: “O Lord, Thou 
knowest how busy I must be this day. If I for- 
get Thee, do not Thou forget me” (‘ Hume,’ vol. 
vii. p. 65; ‘ Life of Bp. Horne,’ by Jones, p. 256, 
App., Lond., 1795). Ep. MarsHatt. 


It is recorded of the veteran Earl of Lindsey 
that immediately before the advance at the battle 
of Edgehill he used this prayer: “O Lord, Thou 
knowest how busy I must be this day. If I forget 
Thee, do not Thou forget me.” See Beesley’s ‘ His- 
tory of Banbury,’ ii. 314. Whether this is the first 
instance on record of the use of the prayer I can- 
not say. At any rate, it has a peculiar interest 
from the death of the gallant old general upon the 
battle-field. G. E G. 

See ‘ Prince and the Ca 4 . 470, 
other 


Foux-tates (7 §. v. 381; vi. 13).—In 
reply to Mr. E. Sipyey Harrianp, the Lapp 
story ‘Oacce-Haldek’ is No. 6 in Prof. Friis’s 
‘Lappiske Eventyr.’ I may add that all the Lapp 
stories I have contributed, or may do, are made 
with the assistance of kind and courteous friends, 
who have themselves collected the stories from the 
Lapps. The omission of “chapter and verse” I 


deepl ae as I full well know what that means 
too fill lore student. W. Henry Jones, 
Mumby Vicarage, Alford 


Passace From Ruskin (7" v. 508).—The 
passage Mr. Garpiver quotes is from Ruskin’s 
Sesame and Lilies,’ Lecture ii., Of Queen's Gar- 
dens,” paragraph 90. Avex. H. Turnsvtt. 
Sydenham Hill. 


[Very many correspondents reply to the same effect, } 


Romay Watt THe Crry (7"§. v. 466; vi. 
17).—The carving of the “ Bull and Mouth” has 
been placed in the Guildhall Museum. 

A. Oxiver. 


Mr. Marruew (7" §. vy. 346, 397, 
472).—Will Batuiotensis please to refer to the 
account by Dean Stanley of Dr. Arnold’s death at 
Rugby under the remarkable circumstances there 
related. He will see how all this is lost by the 
statement that “he was found dead in his bed.” 

Ep. MarsHAtt. 


Ba.tiouensis will find a touching account of 
the last hours of Dr. Arnold (at Rugby, not Fox 
How, as Daily Telegraph put it, and he corrects 
it) in Stanley’s ‘Life of Arnold’—mine is the sixth 
edition (Library)—1846, p. 617, &c. He was ill 
for some hours, and passed away, from “angina 
pectoris,” in presence of wife and children. 

8. V. 

Curtositizgs or CaTatocuine §. v. 505). 
—These curiosities are frequent and amusing in 
the catalogues of second-hand booksellers. Here 
are three such purpuret panni, taken from cata- 
logues lately received :— 

1. Percy’s Reliques of Ancient lish Po f° 

2. The New Wiz Guide, 1819. 

3. The Rose and the Ring, in 4 vols,, by R. Browning. 
This last is evidently not a printer’s error. And, 
as to printers, it is odd that men fairly intelligent, 
and familiar at any rate with the titles of old 
books, should make such mistakes as the first two. 
Our own dear printers in ‘ N. & Q.’ are delight- 
fully accurate in these matters ; but even they are 
“viewy.” They share the British printer's over- 
weening fondness for that easy and unmeaning 
creature, the comma ; they will not allow you, not 
even in proof, to prefer the more serious and accu- 


Awywas (7% §. iv. 507; v. 37, 133, 193, 396).— 
Annas occurs as a woman’s name in Arkengarth- 
Dale parish registers under the date 1802, and is 
doubtless a phonetic spelling for Agnes, from the 
local pronunciation of that name. An earlier form 
is Annise, under the date 1746. In the lists of 
recusants printed from the North Riding Quarter 
Session Records for the North Riding 
Society in 1884, Annas and Agnes are given for 
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the same person ; thus, for example, under the 
date 1614, the subject of one presentment, an ag 
widow woman of Huntington, is called Annas 
Foster, but in another presentment, in 1616, is 
styled Agnes Foster. In like manner Emott is 
used for Emma, Ellis for Alice, and Eden for 
Edith, &. Where Annas, or Agnes, is given for 
Ann, and Isabel for Elizabeth, or vice versd, it 
would seem to arise from hurry or carelessness in 
taking down the names for the purpose of present- 
ment. These lists of recusants are of great interest 
and value in illustrating the various ways in which 
the same Christian name was used in the former 
part of the seventeenth century. A very remark- 
able woman’s Christian name I met with some 
time since in the parish register of St. Michael’s 
Church, Downholme, near Richmond, Yorks, in 
the two following extracts :— 


-_ = & Russia Ellerton were marry’d September 
William Bramley and Russia Gill were married Sep- 
tember y* 14*, 1746, 
Joun Tinxuer, M.A., 
Vicar of Arkengarth-Dale, near Richmond, Yorks. 


There is no such Christian name for a woman in 
the Welsh language as Annas. In addition to the 
Gwastad Agnes, near Barmoutbh, mentioned by 
your correspondent O. (7" 8S. v. 193), I know of 
another of the same name, a small holding in the 
parish of Beddgelert, close to the pass of Llanberis, 
as well as of a slate quarry situate on a farm of the 
same name, viz., Tyddyn Agnes, or Agnes’s Farm, 
in the parish of Llanllyfni, within a few miles of this 
town. In all of these three places, and which are a 
good many miles apart, the people pronounce the 
word as if spelt Annas, but in all deeds, docu- 
ments, and registers the word is correctly spelt 
Epw. H. Owen, F.S.A. 


Unirorm (7" v. 369).—Officer of 
the Augusta Regiment, lately at Coblenz: uni- 
form dark blue; collar and cuffs red, with broad 
gold lace, about a finger’s breadth; gold epaulet, 
with fringe and monogram K. A. Soldier: uni- 
form dark blue; collar and cuffs red, with white 
braid; shoulder straps blue, with monogram K. A.; 
white belt ; trousers black, with red = — 

v. M. 


Trrte or Nove. wantep (7" §S. v. 488; vi, 15). 
—I remember reading (full forty years ago) a novel 
of which the leading incident answers fairly well to 
the inquiry of Tarron. A brother and sister meet 
for the first time on a Robinson Crusoe island, of 
which they find themselves the sole occupants. 
Their kinship is known by them, but the man falls 
in love with his sister, and argues himself and her 
into the belief that, in their position, it will not be 
Wrong to . Fortunately they are rescued be- 
fore their ion has gone beyond the stage of 


theory. I recall the magniloquent truism which 


ed | fitly ends the book: “I had learnt that we may 


not set aside divine laws in order to suit human 
contingencies.” The name of the novel, I think, is 
‘Outward Bound.’ The author’s name I have for- 
gotten. B. M. 


I think I can remember two or three French 
novels the plot of which is that described by Tart- 
Ton. The one of which the title comes most readily 
to mind is the harrowing story ‘Les Deux Diane,’ 
by the elder Dumas, the dénodment being all the 
more cruel that after the hero and heroine have 
gone through untold sacrifices because they think 
they have discovered that they are so related, 
when it is all too late it appears they had not been 
related at all. R. H. Busx. 


‘Moll Flanders,’ De Foe’s novel, answers the 
requirements of your correspondent. Moll marries 
her brother, a Virginian gentleman, and recognizes 
her relationship to her husband and his mother 
after some years, several children having been born 
to her in the mean time. Grorce Foy. 

John Gardiner Street, Dublin. 


Hampton Porte (7" §. v. 269, 349, 476).—Let 
it be noted that Poyle is a real English place-name. 
See Colnbrook and Guildford. I class it with 
Pyl, Pyle, Pylle, Purl, Pal, Welsh Pwill, very 
common. Leland quotes pitle for a creek, a form 
which abounds near Roman remains, proving the 
Celtic vernacular. A. H. 


Hanover (7 §. v. 488).—Ebers’s ‘ Dictionary’ 
(1798) gives the German form of this word as 
Hannover, and that would seem to be the regular, 
and, therefore, probably the earliest form. The 
derivation is from hohenufer (high shore), in which 
compound the hohen would appear to be fitly re- 
presented in the altered form by hann, like the 
word huhn in the feminine is represented by 
henne. Jutius 


Lorp BEACONSFIELD AND THE Primrose (7 §, 
v. 146, 416).—The notes of Mr. Sixes at the above 
references tend to show that the idea that the prim- 
rose was Lord Beaconsfield’s favourite flower is a 
myth—a pleasing sentiment, not a fact. The ex- 
tract given at the first reference is undoubted] 
from Truth; but is it a truthful statement ? 
think it should be noticed that Mr. T. E. Kebbel, 
in his recently published ‘Life of Lord Beacons- 
field’ (“Statesmen” series), distinctly asserts at 
p. 157 that 
“Lord Beaconsfield was very fond of flowers, and of 
them his favourite was the primrose. After his death 
it became the emblem of the principles which he repre- 
sented, and the badge of all those who wished to be con- 
sidered his disciples.” 

Which of these conflicting statements is cor- 
rect? Is Mr. Kebbel only repeating a popular 
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fancy, 


Biog.’ 


Norrox Sone (7" v. 488; vi.14).—A version 
of the old Norfolk ballad ‘ Arthur of Bradley, oh!’ 
commencing “’Twas in the month of May,” may 
be found in the Hast Anglian (vol. i. N.S., pp. 
172-175, December, 1885, Ipswich). There are 
118 lines of not very elegant verse. A corre- 
spondent in the Hast Anglian claims for it a 
Suffolk origin. A scrap of the song is to be found 
in the morality of ‘The Marriage of Wit and Wis- 
dom,’ which has come down to us in a MS, dated 
1579. See also Collier’s ‘ Bibliog. Cat.,’ i. 26; 
Chappell’s ‘Popular Music of Olden Time,’ ii. 
539; and ‘N. & 3" S. ii, 413; 4" 58. viii. 
165. F.S.A. 


A former Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ obligingly gave 
details of Arthur O’Bradley at 4™ 8. viii. 165. 
No one appears to have traced this hero’s real 
origin. Bradley, I have reason to know, mutates 
with Brackley ; but there is a Bradfield in Nor- 
folk: ley=field. A. H. 


or is he stating a fact? He is silent on the 

I think, in his article of “Lord Beacons- 

in the new volume of the ‘Dict. of Nat. 
ALPra. 


Dearn or Caarzes I. S. vi. 9).—Clarendon 
mentions but four friends of Charles I. who were 
nt at his burial at Windsor. 

Ma 


They were the 
rquis of Hertford, the Duke of Richmond, the 
Earl of Southampton, and the Earl of Lindsey. 
See ‘Continuation of Life’ in the one-volume 
* Hist. of Rebellion,’ 1843, p. 1049. 
Epwarp Peacock. 


One of the king’s attendants was John Ash- 
burnham, of the old Sussex family of that name, 
to whom he gave his watch, which, with other 
relics, was bequeathed by a later member of the 
family to the parish church of Ashburnham. Pil- 
grims, even in this century, came to touch the 
relics for cures ; but the case of the watch having 
been stolen, they were removed to Lord Ashburn- 
ham’s mansion, where they are preserved, but not 
exhibited. Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Tue “ H.” Bronze Perny (7™ §. v. 187, 292). 
—I beg to thank those correspondents who made 
observations on this subject (7 S. v. 292). Iam 
somewhat surprised that none of them has given 
a correct answer. The ‘‘unknown person” was 
not Mr. Ralph Heaton, of The Mint, Birmingham, 
buat an unscrupulous individual who wrote to some 
of the newspapers in the early part of the year 
1875, as the following extract from an article 
entitled ‘All about the “‘H.” Bronze Penny,’ 
which appeared in a weekly publication called 
Tron, of Saturday, March 6, 1875, will show :— 

“The ingenious individual who a month ago wrote 
to the journals, and through them promulgated a lie 


‘with circumstances’ as to the above, has his reward, 
His story is generally believed, and he is set down as ‘a 
very clever fellow.’ His statement was to the effect that 
he had in some (nameless) spot established a private 
mint, and then driven a roaring trade by stamping and 
circulating bronze pence. By this nefarious transaction 
he had netted (he said) many tl ds of pounds, and 
was now located in some other (nameless) place enjoying 
himself thoroughly by aid of his gains. The Mint was 
really, however, established in his own imagination, and 
it is to be feared that his large fortune is deposited in the 
same airy locality, The letter ‘H’—previously ve 
badly treated by many people—was the text from whic 
the writer preached to the papers. Having, probably, a 
microscopic eye as well as a fertile brain, he had dis- 
covered the addition of this character to the reverse 
device of some of the genuine bronze pence of 1874. 
What the eye revealed the brain elaborated, and then the 
pen went to work, and behold! not money, but a lie was 
coined, The press circulated it, and thus‘ the whole ear 
of England is corrupted’ with a false statement about 
base pennies. Indeed the common topic of rail, "bus, 
and tram now, is the bronze coinage and the man who 
made a fortune by it. “A penny with a letter ‘H’ below 
the date is found to be the best weapon for breaking 
the ice of silence among passagers. It seems a pity to 
have to destroy the illusion, especially when its existence 
tends to excite curiosity and create discussion; but 
truth demands its destruction. In point of fact, the 
introduction of the letter ‘H’ on the subsidiary coinage 
in question is due to the authorities of the Royal Mint 
themselves. During the year 1874 the demand for silver 
coins, and notably for resuscitated half-crowns, was very 
great, and as bronze money, too, was in much request, it 
became necessary to put a portion of the latter out to 
contract, Now comes the secret of the letter‘ H.’ The 
contractors who undertook the stamping of one hundred 
tons weight of pence for the Mint were Messrs, Heaton 
and Sons, of Birmingham. The officers at Tower Hill, 
desirous of establishing and securing the identity of the 
contract money, caused the initial letter of the principal 
of the firm in Birmingham to be imprinted on every coin 
struck at that place. In reality, all the dies furnished 
by the Mint to the Messrs. Heaton were so impressed 
before being forwarded to them. Thus, then, the state- 
ment of the anonymous scribbler is disposed of.” 


I shall be greatly obliged if some of your readers 
can give any further information concerning this 


Henry Garsipg, Jun. 
1, Burnley Road, Accrington. 


Coroyers AND Caurcuwarpens (7* §, y. 507). 
—I think the opinion of coroners on this matter 
is correct. There is, I am pretty sure, no statute 
about it, but I believe by common law the church- 
wardens are bound to take care of the body of 
any one found dead from the time of the discovery 
of the body until the burial. Mr. Marsnatz is, 
of course, aware that in former days there were in 
rural places no parish officers except the church- 
warden (overseers of the poor and surveyors of the 
highways have been evolved out of him). The 
churchwarden’s is a post of immemorial antiquity, 
probably as old as that of king or constable. His 
range of duties was a very wide one. Before the 
Reformation Christian burial was thought an im- 
portant matter, and it naturally fell to that officer 
to provide that the stranger dead should be 
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with reverence and the rites of the Church provided 
forhim. Had he neglected to do this, I make no 
doubt that he would have incurred ecclesiastical 
censure. A pauper’s funeral, such as we read of 
in books, at such as I have myself witnessed, 
would have shocked the feelings of the men and 
women of the Middle Ages, much as certain 
heathen death customs do ours. Now that we 
have a rural police, the duty of caring for dead 
bodies of this kind usually falls on them ; but I 
cannot doubt that if the policeman were to neglect 
his duty the churchwarden would be bound, in 
virtue of his office, to intervene. 

Epwarp Peacock. 


Srarrorp House (7 §. v. 447).—The follow- 
ing passage from Don Manoel Gonzales’s ‘ Voyage 
to Great Britain, containing an Account of Eng- 
land and Scotland,’ may interest Mr. Warp :— 

“ That part of the town which is properly called the 
city of Westminster contains no more than St. Mar- 
garet’s and St, John’s parishes, which form a triangle, 
one side whereof extends from Whitehall to Peterborough 
House on Millbank; another side reaches from Peter- 
borough House to Stafford House, or Tart Hall, at the 
west end of the Park; and the third side extends from 
Stafford House to Whitehall ; the circumference of the 
whole being about two miles.” 

G. F. R. B. 


The approximate date, though not the exact 
, of the demolition of Tart Hall can be found 
‘Old and New London,’ by comparing vol. iv. 

p- 25 and vol. v. p. 47. Mos 1s Urse. 


Tue Srupy or Dante 1n §. v. 
85, 252, 431, 497).—Mr. Bovcuier is right in 
saying that Coleridge considered ‘Guy Manner- 
ing’ and ‘ Old Mortality’ the best of Scott’s novels, 
At least, we have the authority of the ‘Table 
Talk’ for this assertion, for on the second page of 
that work we read, “I think ‘ Old Mortality’ and 
‘Guy Mannering’ the best of the Scotch novels.” 
How ardent an admirer of Scott Coleridge was 
we may infer from the following declaration, which 
is likewise to be found in the ‘ Table Talk ’:— 

“ When I am very ill indeed, I can read Scott’s novels, 
and they are almost the only books I can then read. I 
cannot at such times read the Bible; my mind reflects 
on it, but I can’t bear the open page.” 

Wititam Summers. 


Tue Expvutsion or Tae Jews sy Epwarp I. 
(7™ S. v. 328, 492).—I am obliged to the various 
correspondents whose replies are given at the latter 
reference. It seems probable that there really was 
no Act passed expressly decreeing the expulsion 
of the Jews. I may point out that the Statute of 
Jewry, to which I am referred by the Rev. E. Mar- 
SHALL, does not contain any such provision. It is 
given in the ‘Statutes of the Realm,’ at the refer- 
ence mentioned, by Lingard, and its enactments 
are well summarized by Milman, on the very page 


mentioned by Mr. Marsuatu. It utterly forbad 
usury by Jews, but one of its provisions was that 
they should live “in the King’s own cities and 
Boroughs where the Chest of Chirographs of Jewry 
are wont to be,” and another permitted them to 
buy houses and farms, and hold them for fifteen 
years. Milman explains that, usury being for- 
bidden by this statute, with the object of forcing 
the Jews to engage in ordinary traffic, they were 
not satisfied with so comparatively unprofitable 
a pursuit, but betook themselves to clipping the 
coin, &c., on account of which practices the whole 
of the Jews in the kingdom were arrested on one 
day. For the account of the treatment they re- 
ceived from the people and from the king, until 
the time when that ill-treatment culminated in 
their expulsion from the kingdom, I would refer 
to the pages of Milman (immediately following 
p. 258, already referred to), only remarking that 
in relation to Milman’s description of the effect of 
the Act there must have been some mistake in the 
reference, as will be seen on reading the passag 

again. W. S. B. H. 


Srezt Pens S. v. 285, 397, 496).—Mr. 
Dose repeats, word for word, the passage from 
Dr. Jessopp’s ‘ Autobiography of Roger North’ 
which I quoted in ‘ N, & Q.’ last year, on Oct. 15. 

J. Dixon. 


Deata Bett S. v. 348, 417).—The Ettrick 
Shepherd, with characteristic quickness of percep- 
tion regarding what touched the supernatural, 
utilized the popular superstition about the death 
bell in his ‘Mountain Bard.’ According to him, 
however, the actual ringing of a bell is not indis- 
pensable in the process, but a mere singing in the 
ears is an adequate cause :— 

“ By the dead bell [he says) is meant a tinkling in the 
ears, which our peasantry in the country regard as a 
secret intelligence of some friend’s decease. Thus this 
natural occurrence strikes many with a superstitious 
awe.” 

He then relates an anecdote showing how he 
prevented his two maidservants from going out 
one night after they had expressed their intention 
of paying a visit at a distance contrary to his wish. 
He secretly made a sound with a drinking-glass, 
and then listened as the girls told each other that 
they had heard the dead-bell, and agreed that on 
no account they would venture over the threshold 
that night. “I would not go for all the world,” 
said the more demonstrative of the two. “I shall 
warrant it is my poor brother Wat. Who knows 
what these wild Irishes may have done to him?” 
In ‘Marmion,’ III. xiii., Scott introduces the super- 
stition with striking effect in connexion with the 
troubled and restless mood of his hero, After 
Fitz-Eustace sings his significant song of doom, 
Marmion and the Palmer bring matters to a point 
in these terms :— 
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58 NOTES AND QUERIES. 8, VI. Juzy 21, 
“Ts it not strange, that, as ye sung, (7% 8, v, 469.) 
Seem’'d in mine ear a death-peal O, utinam mores, &c. 


Such as in nunneries they toll 
For some departing sister's soul? 
Say what may this portend 1”— 
Then first the Palmer silence broke 
(The livelong day he had not spoke), 
“ The death of a dear friend.” 
Scott refers to Hogg in his note on the passage. 
Taomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Before I had heard anything about this super- 
stition I had noticed on every occasion when I had 
been called to be many days near a death-bed that 
I heard the sound of a bell or clock which was 
certainly not that of any in the house. ‘‘A sure 
sign of a death,” I was afterwards told by more 
than one person, though whether they were of 
Scotch extraction or not I cannot now remember. 

I have since convinced myself that some bell or 
clock next door, whose sound at other times one 
had not noticed, became audible during an hour 
of extra quiet and extra strained attention, and I 
called to mind that I had never been present at a 
death in a detached house, whether here or in 
Italy. Later, again, it has more than once happened 
to me to notice a similar “mysterious” sound during 
illness when the sick person has not died, though 
I will not say that the recollection of the omen did 
not give me an unnecessary pang of apprehension, 
for more coincidences happen than can be ac- 
counted for (6" S. x. 358; xi. 118). Sexacen- 
ARIAN does not tell us (7 S. v. 348) whether the 
coincidence of a death followed the bell-ringing 
instance he narrates. R. H. Busx. 

16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 


While I am not desirous to alarm a SexacEn- 
ARIAN, his question can be answered only in the 
affirmative. The belief that a so-called spontaneous 
ringing of a bell is a portentous omen is very far 
from being peculiar to Scotland, and must, I am 
sure, be known to many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ be- 


sides myself, H, J. Move. 
Dorchester. 


Avrnors or Quorations Wantep (7" §. v. 
389, 518).— 
As for the women, though we scorn and flout ’em, 
We may live with, but cannot live without 'em. 
Dryden, ‘The Will,’ V. iv. (H. E, Bohn), 

The above couplet, the first line varied thus, 

That, let us rail at women, scorn and flout them, &c., 
is in the comedy by F. Reynolds mentioned by the Rev. 
W. E. Buoxusy at the latter reference; but instead of 
‘The Will,’ the play is published under the title that it 
is played under, that of ‘My Grandfather's Will,’ The 
comedy is in five acts, and Act III. (not V. as above) 
concludes with the couplet, though whether it be the 
playwright’s own or a quotation (it is not marked as one) 
may be, from the words which precede it, an open ques- 
tion. Faepx, 

We have been favoured with a copy of ‘ Grand- 
"s Will,’ containing the lines in question. | 


Are not the lines referred to by Mr. F. F. Motrnta 
misquotation (possibly owing to an error of the press) 
from * Martial,’ book x. epigram xxxii,?— 
Ars utinam mores, animumque effingere posset, 
Pulchrior in terris nulla tabella foret, 

which may be thus translated :— 
Could limner’s hand the mind and manners draw, 
The world a fairer picture never saw. A.C. 8, 


No thought of sorrow, &c. 
Would this quotation from Goethe's ‘ Faust’ do for Mr, 
T. R. Price’s query? Prologue :— 
Gieb ungebiudigt jeue Triebe, 
Das tiefe Schmerzenvolle Gliick, 
Des Hasses Kraft, die macht der Liebe, 
Gieb meine Jugend neir suriick ! 
Miss Swanwick’s translation :— 
Give me unquelled those impulses to prove ;— 
Rapture so deep, its ecstasy was pain, 
The power of hate, the energy of love, 
Give me, oh, give me, back my youth — ! 
E, C. Hute. 


Octogesimus octavus mirabilis annus. 

Lord Verulam, in his ‘ Essays,’ on “ Prophecies,” has, in 
reference to the Armada, “The prediction of Regio- 
montanus, 

Octogesimus octavus mirabilis annus, 
was thought likewise accomplished in the ais of that 
great fleet, being the greatest in strength, though not in 
number, of all that ever swam upon the sea,” The eight 
prophetic metrical lines of which this is the third have 
been given in ‘N. & Q.,’ 3" 8, xi, 476, 6 8. ix. 277, at 
length. Regiomontanus (or John Miiller) whose family 
name was the subject of several communications in 3" 
8. iv. 110, 178, 256, 277, was invited to Rome by Sixtus 
IV. to assist in the reformation of the calendar, He 
was bishop designate of Ratisbon by his appointment. 
His death took place at Rome in 1476, when he was of 
the age of forty, It is uncertain whether it was by 
assassination or sickness. Regiomontanus was famous 
for his skill in curious mechanism; so Sir T. Browne 
has, “Who admires not Regio-Montanus his fly more 
than his eagle?” (‘R. M.,’ p, 26, with Greenhill’s note, 
p- 250, Lond., 1881), Ep. MARSHALL, 
Octogesimus octavus mirabilis annus 

is quoted by Lord Bacon in his essay ‘Of Prophecies’ as 
the prediction of Regiomontanus. Who Regiemontanus 
was, or what the occasion of the prediction, I ona] say, 


v, 429, 499.) 
The lines, 


Our deeds still follow us, &c., 

ascribed bya correspondent to Miss Evans, are, like many 
another thing ascribed to her, but a réchauffé by either 
a halting or plagiaristic memory. In this case it is 
doubtless the well-known line in Marc Anthony’s speech 
that is the original. I remember, however, an earlier 
réchauffé (?) by Jeremy Taylor, but with an inversion of 
the second line, for instead of saying that men’s good 
deeds are interred with their bones, it told that they 
went before them to the throne of God, or some words 
of similar import. R, H, Busx. 


(7 v, 449, 518.) 
Woe comes with manhood, as light comes with day, 


The lines quoted a A. T. at the last reference are 
not in Scott’s ‘Guy Mannering,’ but there is a different 


version of them by Sir Walter in a ‘Lullaby of an In- 
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fant,’ of which the last two lines of the last stanza are 
these :— 
Then hush thee, my darling, take rest while you may, 
For strife comes with manhood, and waking with day. 
See ‘Scott's Miscellaneous Poems,’ p, 476 in the “Chandos 
Classics” ed., Warne & Co., 1868. Frepx, Rus. 
(7% vi, 9.) 
Sir John of Hyndford ! "twas my blade 
That knighthood on thy shoulder laid. 
Scott, ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ v. 27. 
JONATHAN BovucHIER 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 

Lancashire Inquisitions. Stuart Period, Part II., 
12-19 Jas. I. Edited by J. Paul Rylands, F.S.A., 
Treasurer, Record Society. (Printed for the Society.) 

Index to the Wills and Inventories, Court of Probate, 
Chester, 1660-80. With Appendix of “Infra” Wills 

under 40/.), Same Period. ited by J. P. Earwaker, 
.8.A., Honorary Secretary, te Society, (Same 
Society.) 

Tax two volumes now under our notice are both in con- 

tinuation of previous labours of the same editors in the 

same useful field, in which both are honourably known. 

Of the former volume of ‘ Lancashire Inquisitions,’ Stuart 

Period, Part I., we spoke, at the time of its issue, in the 

terms which the careful work of Mr. Rylands appeared 

to us to deserve. And we have only now to repeat our 
high appreciation of such work, when done in the spirit 
of the ord Society, a spirit which appears thoroughly 
to animate those of its editors whose volumes have from 
time to time come before us, The extreme value to 

— of the two classes of records here dealt with, 

nquisitions post mortem and wills and administrations, 
needs no words of ours to set it in relief. Mr. Earwaker 
tells us that his present volume constitutes an index to 
about eighteen th dd ts. Such a fact speaks 
for itself, as well as for the society by whose agency it is 
accomplished, and entitles Chancellor Christie and his 
able fellow-workers to our best thanks for directing their 
energies into these most useful bypaths of historical re- 
search. Indeed, when we read of the Royalist Com- 

ition Papers for Lancashire, 1644-52, having already 

m transcribed for the society to an extent sufficient 
for two or three yearly volumes, we feel the interest 
and the importance of the work undertaken by the 
society to be alike national and deserving of national 
recognition. The volumes now before us, though not, 
perhaps, likely to be supposed of more than local interest, 

, a8 a matter of fact, illustrate family history in every 
part of the United Kingdom. Taking some names at 
random from both volumes, we are able to point to the 
following facts as affirming our position, Thus, Manx- 
men cannot but have an interest in John Christian, of 

Liverpool, 1687; Anglo-Irish family history may be 

elucidated by John Burton, 1679, and Sarah Bushell, 

spinster, 1665, both of Dublin, while the possible rela- 
tien of the Lancashire and Cheshire Butlers who occur 
in the Chester wills to the great Irish house, might be 
worth investigating. Scottish hearts must warm at the 
name of a Bruce and a Douglas, the latter of whom is, 
in the wills, somewhat oddly described, from a Chester 
point of view, as “of Boston in the North of England.” 
Asa matter of latitude, we take Chester to be north of 
mn. Besides these, we make s passing note of Cald- 
well, Galloway, Lithgoe (i,¢., Lithgow), and Sandilands 
among names of interest for the Scottish reader. “ Gal- 


lant little Wales” naturally has a fair share of Joneses 
and Ap Johns, as also of Ap Edward, Ap Ellis, Ap Evan, 
Ap Richard, Ap Thomas, to say nothing of the Angli- 
cized forms of patronymic, Edwards, Evans, Hughes, 
Price, Pritchard, &c. American readers will seize upon 
Thomas Washington, 1672, and we remark in both volumes 
names which may be tracked in other parts of the North 
as well as in that oficina gentiwm, Middlesex, Thus, the 
names of Calveley (Calverley), Cokayne, Gerard, Lawton, 
Maire, Ratcliffe, Spencer, &c., will be found not only in 
the ‘ Lancashire and ‘Chester Wills,’ but 
also in Foster's ‘ Durham Pedigrees’ and in his ‘ Visita- 
tion of Middlesex, 1663.’ The Sir William Cockaine, 
Knt., Citizen and Alderman of London, from whom 
John Dicconson, Gent, (Ing. April 12, 1621, ‘ Lanc. Inq.,’ 

. 233), had purchased the reversion of lands in Walton 
in le Dale, 1618, we take to have been the Sir William 
Cockain, of London, Knt., whose daughter Jane married 
James Sheffield, Esq., of Kensington, eldest of the sons 
of Edmund, Earl of Mulgrave, by his second wife, 
Marian, daughter of Sir William Irving (‘ Vis. Middx. 
1663,’ p. 5). Sir William Cockaine appears also as lord 
of the manor of Walton in le Dale (“Tane. Inq.,’ p. 156, 
Jan. 13, 1619/20), 


The Story of the Nations —The Goths, from the Earliest 
Times to the End of the Gothic Dominion in Spain, 
By Henry Bradley, (Fisher Unwin.) 

Mr, Bravery is a man of wide and varied learning, and 

therefore well fitted to deal with a subject which, though 

fascinating, is at the same time one of extreme diffi- 
culty. We wish he had not been confined within limits 

80 narrow, and that he had been permitted to give refer- 

ences to his statements. Although when under Mr, 

Bradley’s care we know ourselves to be in safe hands, 

yet in reading his story there has hardly been a page on 

which we have not longed to turn to his authorities. 
What was the original home of the Gothic race? Was 

Alaric a mere savage. or had he received with Arianism 

some sort of Christian culture? Is the picture of the 

great Theodoric a true likeness, or are we dealing with a 

fancy portrait, like the Cyrus of Xenophon? Such ques- 

tions as these cross our minds at every turn in dealing 
with this marvellous history. They are queries which 
can never be answered in a way which shall satisfy the 
critical intellect. The two preliminary chapters dealing 
with the Gothic races before they became historical are 
excellent, They condense all the knowledge we have, 
and do not confuse the mind with conflicting guesses. 
The picture of Theodoric, too, is really very fine. His 
crimes are not glossed over; but the great Arian king, 
the man who was for years, in all but name, the Emperor 
of the West, stands before us as a noble barbarian, striv- 
ing with all his might after the best that he knew. We 
agree with Mr, Bradley in thinking that the murder of 

Odovacer has not come down to us with its details cor- 

rectly reported. With him, “ we would fain hope that 

some of the circumstances of treachery and brutality 

have been exaggerated.” A cold-blooded murder of a 

guest by the hand of one who had so many of the nobler 

human virtues is at least improbable ; and the additional 
horror of the starving of Sunigilda, Odovacer’s queen, to 
death in prison, one would fain trust is impossible. 

Theodoric was an Arian, and as such he was but too 

likely to have falsehoods told of him by the orthodox. 

On the other hand, we must not measure his days by 

ours. In that terrible time which intervened between 

the fall of the Western empire and its reconstruction by 

Charles the Great cruelties of the most revolting kind 

were so common that men’s minds became hardened, 

and the good and virtuous seem to have tolerated deeds 
which our nature shrinks from now. 
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Mr, Bradley is so accurate a writer that it is dan- 
gerous to call in question any statement of his. We 
think, however, we have detected one slip. Speaking of 
the mission of Pope John I. to Constantinople, to inter- 
cede with the Eastern emperor for the Arians, he says 
that “he achieved the distinction of being the only 
Roman pontiff who ever pleaded with a Catholic monarch 
for the toleration of heretics,” Is there not evidence 
that in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the 
Popes protested against the cruelties towards “ heretics” 
in Spain? 

The lack we suffer from the want of notes presses 
upon us heavily when we come to the account of the 
death of Theodoric, He was buried in a well-known 
marble tomb in a coffin of porphry, but his remains 
were not permitted to rest in peace, As the ashes of a 
heretic, they were cast forth, and no one knew what 
became of them. It 1854, it seems, a skeleton in golden 
armour was found near the tomb, which there are 
reasons for believing were the bones of the great Goth. 
The golden armour was most of it destroyed, but some 
portions of the cuirass were recovered. We should 
much like to be referred to a full account of this inter- 
esting discovery. We trust the skeleton was preserved, 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1659-1660, 
a by Mary Anne Everett Green, (Longmans & 
) 


Tus volume includes the transactions of eleven months 
only—a short period, but one fraught with the gravest 
interests to England and to the world, The Common- 
wealth, which had seemed so stable when Oliver was 
ruling, had on his death become unworkable. Life was 
not extinct; but, like a whale stranded on a mud-bank, 
the colossal flounderings only showed the absolute weak- 
ness of the organization which had been but a few 
months ago all-powerful. Sir George Booth's rising in 
favour of the king was a premature attempt. Booth 
was a man of high principle, who, in the early days of 
the war, had zealously fought for the Parliament, but he 
had come to see, what all England discovered somewhat 
later than he, that the present Government was unwork- 
able. He had recourse to arms too soon, The wild ad- 
venture went very near costing him his life, delayed the 
Restoration, and may probably have been one of the 
causes why the Parliament consented to receive back the 
exiled king without conditions, No one can write an 
account of these times for the future without consulting 
Mrs, Green's volume at me | step in the narrative ; but 
it is of value for local as well as for general history. A 
lance down the columns of the index shows that there 
not an important town of which mention is not made. 
For the biography of the men of the Civil War time 
these pages are simply invaluable. They seem to us to 
be singularly free from errors and misprints. We have 
looked out for them carefully, and have found but one. 
The Col. Lilburne who was on April 8, 1660, “e ed 
for Scotland” was not, as it is stated in the index, Tan, 
but his brother Robert. John, the patriot or fanatic, 
died in August, 1657; Robert, the regicide and major- 
general, lived till 1665. He was tried among the other 
regicides, but his life was spared, and, if we may trust 
the inaccurate Noble, he died a prisoner in the Isle of St, 
Nicholas, near Plimouth, There are two interesting 
entries concerning Col. Rossiter of Somerby, who had 
been, as it was thought, an Independent of a somewhat 
extreme type. He had fought for the Parliament at 
Naseby and in many other gallant actions, the most note- 
wortby incident in his life being the scattering the wild 
Pontefract raiders under the command of Sir Philip 
Monckton in 1648. In August, 1659, his fidelity to the 
ruling powers was evidently doubtful, and in the Sep- 


tember following Nicholas writes to the Marquis of Or- 
mond that ter was among those who “ will now at- 
tempt anything for the King to prevent the ruin of the 
nation,” He was knighted very soon after the 
tion, 
A ag | of Lowland Scotch, By Charles Mackay, 
LL.D. (Whittaker & Co.) 
A Hanpy dictionary of Lowland Scotch is necessarily 
welcome. Apart from the vexed question of derivation, 
in regard to which Dr. Mackay speaks with a less assured 
utterance than in some previous works, the collection of 
instances of use which is afforded is in itself of interest 
and value, Under such words as ‘‘Sunkets,” “ Nugget,” 
&c., however, some very startling views are enunciated, 


Le Livre for July contains a long and an interesting 
notice by M, Eugéne Asse of ‘Les Bourbons Biblio- 
philes,’ which is accompanied by an illustration by M. F, 
Courboin containing five members of this illustrious 
family, M. Roger Marx writes on ‘Les Estampes 
Originales’; and M. Jean Richepin supplies an apprecia- 
tive criticism of ‘ Toute la Lyre,’ by Victor Hugo, 

Tue catalogue of Mr. Richard Cameron, 1, St. David 
Street, Edinburgh, contains, among other desiderata, a 
curious collection of chap-books and a fine set of Ar- 
chaica and Heliconia, 


Mr. Henry Frowpe has issued ens of the series 
of reproductions of remarkable MSS, and exceptionally 
rare printed books contained in the Bodleian, which he 
will shortly publish, The series will be of exceptional 
interest and value. 


A yew edition of ‘The Chameleon,’ Mr. Dunphie’s 
delightful volume of essays, is already announced. 


Mr. Wa. Cupworts, the author of ‘Round about 
Bradford,’ has written ‘A Life and Correspondence of 
Abraham 7 the Yorkshire Mathematician and 
Astronomer.’ he base of this is found in Sharp's 
correspondence with Flamsteed. The book will- 
— by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & 

ivington. 


RMotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Oy all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
ap . Correspondents who repeat queries are req 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

H, G. Keen, Jersey (“Baron Nathan de Rothe 
child ”).—See 7% 8, v. 486, 

M. L. M. (“King Charles”).—Send address; we 
have a letter for you. 

R. Hupson (“Childe Harold”),—Anticipated. See 
7% 8, v. 335, 

NOTICE 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”"—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to ‘“ The Publisher ”’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make n9 exception, 
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78, Vi NOTES AND QUERIES. 
BRADSHAW’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHLY. 

BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 6d; 
post free, 9}d. 

GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Price 
3d. ; post » 

BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s, and 3s. 6d.; post free 
2s, 4d. and 4s, 1d. 

ANNUALLY. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS. 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. ls. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s, 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the OHANNEL ISLANDS, 1s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s. 


SRADSEAWS POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, Complete, 5s. 6d.; 
in Four Sections, 1s. each. 


BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 12s. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 


ADAMS & SONS obtain Passports and Visas at the shortest notice. Forms necessary may be had on 
application (gratis), or on receipt of letter, which will obviate personal attendance. 


Cost of Passport, 2s. ; fee for obtaining same, 1s. 6d. Fee for obtaining Visas, 1s, each, in addition to 


Passport Cases from 1s. 6d.; in Russia and Morocco Leather from 3s, 6d.; Lettering Name on same, 
ls,; Mounting Passport on Linen, 1s. 


COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE, 
LONDON : 69, FLEET-STREET, E.C, 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


THIS MONTH’S PART contains the Opening Chapters of a NEW SERIAL STORY, entitled 


AT THE MOMENT OF VICTORY. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY LOVELACE,’ &c 


The SERIAL STORY, 


R E D T 0 W ER &. 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 


And the Completion of 


A LEAL LAS 6&. 


By R. A. KING. 


ALSO 


LAMBETH PALACE. BITS of NORMAN LONDON. 
ANCIENT CROSSES. FROM AFRICA DIRECT: the African 
Mail. 


READING and its BISCUITS: Huntley & 
a Huntley STARLIGHT DREAMS: Signals to the 


NOCTURNAL BURIAL. ROTTEN ROW. 

A MONK’S RECREATION in the OLDEN |The BOULEVARDE DIPLOMATIQUE. 

LONDON EXHIBITIONS: Italian, Irish, 
Danish. 


SLANG PHRASES, 


ALSO 


THE EXTRA SUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


Containing EIGHT COMPLETE STORIES 


Subscribers can be supplied direct from the Office, 
TERMS. 

WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s, 10d. per year; MONTHLY PARTS, 12s, 6d. including postage. 

OFFICE: 26, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND. 


Printed by JOHN ©, FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, ; the said 
JOHN FRANCIS, at No, 23, 22, Took’s-court, Oursitor-street, Chancery-iane, 
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